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A Fruit of Great Cultivation 


wie 


AN old man sat with clasped hands and bowed head, givin 
thanks for the food that was before him. It was a fruga 
meal—a little bread, a glass of milk and an apple—and the 
a Cynic said, as his eyes took in the worn but neat clothing, the 
~ meagerly furnished room, the toil-gnarled form: 

: ser me for my rudeness and curiosity, but what do you 
have to be thankful for?” 

“Well,” said the old man, slowly, gazing at his visitor with 
clear, soft eyes that spoke of a long and clean life, “for one 
thing, | am thankful . . . because | can be thankful.” He 
paused, “I could tell a great many other reasons,” he added, 
“but I believe that is enough.” 

The trait of gratitude is one of the finest flowers of a real 
civilization. The nation that acknowledges the sources of its 
wealth and its loftier joys is a nation with vision which will not 
permit the people to perish. Samuel Johnson phrased it thus: 

“Gratitude is a fruit of great cultivation; you do not find it 
among gross people.” 

Since the experience of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, Thanks- 
giving has been especially observed by those who know the feel 
of the soil, those who can bear witness that the soil’s magic 
brings forth bounty and beauty, those who erect a shrine and 
call it Home, where they can go from the day’s toil and find rest. 
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fh u . “Each cloud-capped mountain is a holy altar; 
- " An organ breathes in every grove; 
: And the full heart's a Psalter, 
Rich in deep hymn of gratitude and love.” 


The season of Thanksgiving to the Giver is here. It is not 
only for the material things that well attuned people are grate- 
s ful, but for the fine living broideries and brocades, the land- 
scape rather than the land, the visions more than the retinal 
sight. That vision lays aside the night, the cloud and the 
frosty bonds and envelopes of nature, to find a new year of 
expectation. —Editor. 
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‘A Breath of Romance 
Clings to CThis Old House” 





It was here that John Hancock of Revolu- 
tionary fame was married to the fair Dorothy 
Quincy. The house, which is located at Green- 
wich, Connecticut, still stands—stately and 
dignified—as it did in the days when “Doro- 
thy Q” became the wife of the daring young 
smuggler while he was hiding from the British. 
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Better Homes and Gardens is published 
in the interests of better home-makin 

for folks living in cities, towns an 

suburbs. If you purchase any article 
adverti in Better Homes and 
Gardens, whether you buy it of the 
local dealer or direct, and it is not as 
represented in the advertisement, we 
guarantee that your money will be re- 
turned if you mentioned Better Homes 
and Gardens when you purchased the 
article. We do not guarantee accounts 
of honest bankrupts. 
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Summer Cheer in Winter OWindows 


ANDERSON McCULLY 


HE modern architect, ably aided by 

the modern heating engineer, has 

practically substituted early sum- 
mer’s warmth for winter’s cold within 
our homes. But while these have brought 
summer comfort into the house, the spirit 
of summer is still absent, summer’s cheer 
and spring’s promise. It is not necessary 
for us to let Jack. Frost cut down every 
beloved denizen of our garden on the 
approach of winter, nor is it imperative 
to wait for winter’s snow to depart before 
partaking of a breath of spring, even tho 
we have neither greenhouse nor conserva- 
tory. 

Frequently a sunroom may be turned 
into the practical equivalent of these: 
but here a shall confine myself to those 
who find only a more or less sunny win- 
dow at their disposal. We shall hope it is 
a very sunny one, for plants without 





enough light never makea normal, healthy 
growth. Docker the short days of winter 
this becomes a real problem. Generally 
speaking, flowering plants such as helio- 
trope and geraniums require more light 
and sunshine than do the foliage plants 
such as ferns and palms. It is practically 
impossible to give the window garden too 
much sunshine thru the winter, tho occa- 
sionally a thin curtain of scrim or net is 
a wise break for the direct rays thru the 
glass in early fall or late spring. 

The principal unfavorable conditions 
to be met in the winter garden are dust, 
dry air, and uneven temperature. Altho 
most plants suitable for house culture 
may be grown in a temperature of from 
sixty to seventy degrees Fahrenheit, yet 
every plant has a different range of tem- 
perature in which it makes its best 
growth. This is not the maximum or 


You have to love plants to make them grow. No wonder some folks succeed so well with them 





minimum at which the plant will grow. 
Greater heat causes the plant to become 
drawn, due to the forced growth; less 
causes a stunted growth. There is a 
marked difference between day and night 
temperature in Nature, and where this 
condition exists within the house, it is 
productive of much good. Plants carry 
on different day and night functions, us- 
ing the bright hours for the production of 
foodstuffs for the plant tissue, the darker 
ones for the consumption of this food in 
building up these tissues. With a daytime 
temperature of sixty to seventy degrees, 
the night should be from ten to fifteen 
degrees lower. 

Another important factor in the growth 
of house plants is the matter of ventila- 
tion. Just as their hosts, they should 
have fresh air daily. During cold weather 
open the door or window farthest removed 
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Every window gar- 
den should include 
some of the new be- 
gonias. This plant 
demands rich soil 


You can bring out 
the beauty of a lovely 
fern by placing it in 
an attractive wrought 
iron stand like this 
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rock garden moraine to the window shelf, 

Watering is a very important problem, 
and a varying one, being dependent upon 
the plant itself and the season of the year. 
During winter’s dull days, the resting 
period of all plants, very little water is 
necessary. Give this on the bright morn- 
ings. Late in the spring or early in the 
fall, the soil dries out very rapidly, and 
it is best to water in the evening. But 
wait until the soil approaches the dry 
state—rub a little thru the fingers and if 
it pulverizes without caking, it is time to 
water. Then water so thoroly that it 
runs thru into the drainage receptacle. 
Besides this soil watering, the 
foliage needs washing from time 
to time as the plants breathe 
thru their leaf pores, and the dust 











from them and give the fresh cold 
air an opportunity to mingle with 
the warm before striking them. 
On more pleasant days, nearer 
windows may be opened for a 
time, as short exposure to this air 
will not injure them except in the 
case of some of the more tempera- 
mental orchids and plants of like 
nature that usually have their 
own quarters especially prepared 
for them. 

There are two methods of 
planting, one treating each plant 
individually in its own pot; the 
other placing them all together 
as a miniature garden in a plant 
box made for the purpose, and 
more or less decorative in itself. 
The pot method permits of more 
individual treatment as to especial 
needs and reactions, and is as a 
rule more satisfactory. The box 
does have a distinct advantage in 
a room of high temperature in 
that it is less readily dried out and 
does not require as close watching. 
The flowers themselves also seem 
to bear a little more of the garden 
feeling in their massed grouping. 


HE best all-around soil for 

rapidly growing, and also in- 
door plants in general, is made up 
of three parts rotted sod to one 
part well-rotted cow manure. If 
no rotted sod is at hand, use the 
best garden soil obtainable, and 
if it is inclined to be clayey, light- 
en it with some sand or humus. 
Unless otherwise particularly stat- 
ed, all plants mentioned thruout 
this article will prefer this com- 
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from the room soon clogs these. 
A fine rose spray on the watering 

‘ can is usually best, but it is some- 
times necessary to use a wet 
cloth. 

While plants are small, they 
should be shifted to larger pots 
when their roots fill the one in 
which they rest. After they reach 
maturity, do not shift more than 
once a year, sometimes not then. 

Instead, feed them with bone- 
meal or liquid manure, as it is 
no longer foliage and plant, but 
bloom that is desired. 


Te REPOT a small plant, hold 
the stem firmly between the 
index and middle finger, invert the 
pot with the other hand, and rap 
the rimsharply against something 
solid. This will loosen the entire 
contents and the plant will slip out 
of the pot, its roots still in a ball. 
Loosen up the lower half of these 
roots gently, and remove the top 
half inch or so of soil. Have the 
_ new pot all ready, with of course 
the usual drainage of broken 
crocks or rubble in the bottom, 
or better still, broken charcoal. 
Cover with enough soil to allow 
the ball to rest on it, receive an 
inch of new soil over the top, and 
still leave a half-inch rim of pot. 
Hold the plant firm with one 
hand and fill the new soil in care- 
fully with the other, firming it 
down with the fingers. One word 
of warning: glazed and painted 
pots are beautiful to behold, but 
they are not beautiful to live 
within. Their porosity is ruined. 











Fibrous-rooted begonias, ferns, 
and azaleas do not care so much 
for the fertilizer and their compost is 
better made up of one part peat or leaf 
mold to two parts loam. 

Bonemeal and wood ashes are both 
good fertilizers, aiding in a firm hard 

owth. Bonemeal worked into the pots 
aa time to time provides good nourish- 
ment, and wood ashes are used often to 
check a too rapid and watery growth. 
Personally, I believe in a thin layer of 
coarse sharp sand over the surface of 
each pot or box. I have not noted any 
other writer’s advocacy of this, but my 
long acquaintance with the high alpine 
plants of the world has taught me na- 
ture’s use of this, and I have carried the 
principle most satisfactorily from the 


A pot or basket of 
primroses adds a 
cheerful note to the 
winter window gar- 
den. Remember, 
however, that the 
leaves of some varie- 
ties are poisonous to 
certain individuals 
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When used, the real 
done in a smaller earthenware 
one set within the outer glorified pot. 
More shallow ones are used for bulbs and 
ferns than for other plants, and new ones 
should be soaked in water for several 
hours before using, older ones carefully 
cleaned with a stiff brush. 

Where there are snapdragons, calen- 
dulas, zinnias, pansies, petunias and 
chrysanthemums in the garden, it is often 
possible to prolong their bloom by lifting 
them before heavy frost cuts them down. 
Pot these off some two or three weeks 
before it is time to bring them inside and 
leave them in the pots in the en, pref- 
erably on a bed of ashes. ey will dry 
out more quickly potted than in the 
ground, and will need watering. 

Bulbs are particularly gay and satis- 
factory for window gardening, 
and they hold forth the promise 
of spring so brightly they are 
well worth a little forethought. 

Hyacinths, tulips, narcissi 
and freesias are generally con- 
sidered the most satisfactory, 
tho there are several others 
that make them look to their 
laurels. Choose , well- 
grown bulbs of the best 


grade, and have a ave root growth 
established before bringing on to 
the forcing stage. All the nourish- 
ment and flower buds for the sea- 
son’s bloom are already stored 
within the bulb. You cannot get 
luxuriant results from poor bulbs. 
Pot these off as soon as you get 
them, with an inch of soil below 
and another above the bulbs them- 
selves. They generally look better 
with several placed closely together 
in a pot. Lumps of charcoal make 
good drainage as they keep the soil 
sweet, but broken crocks will do. 
Place the bulbs directly on the soil 


tting should be 


If there is such a thing as “vogue” 
in plants, then we must say that the 
cactus is quite in style these days 
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with hardly more than an 








inch between each bulb. Then 
fill in the soil all around and 
over them. Water thoroly and 
place the pots in an airy, cool, 
dark, dry cellar free from 
rodents. A drop to thirty-two 
or thirty degrees Fahrenheit 
will not injure them. Examine 
occasionally to see that the soil 
is moist, but not wet. Wet 
produces rot; drying out, a 
stunted growth. In from three 
to eight weeks the root growth 
will be completed and the 
bulbs may be brought to the 
window for forcing as desired, 





































































Calla lilies are not hard to force 

if you are sure to give them 

plenty of water. Why not grow a 

pot of them to take to church next 
Easter? 


with pebbles placed in the bot- 
tom to keep the bulb itself 
above the water, while letting 
the roots grow down into it. 
Set the bow! in a cool dark place 
until the roots are well de- 
veloped, then place in the win- 
dow for forcing. 

Cyclamen are particularly 
me for house plants and may 
be had in bloom all winter. They 
like a sunny window in a cool 
room. They take the leaf mold 
compost—two parts loam to one 
part leaf mold or peat. 

Tuberous begonias are treated 
much like bulbs, being started in 
small pots little larger than the 
tuber itself, and then repotted 
as fast as the roots fill the pots until 
seven or eight-inch ones are in use. 


A LIGHT rich soil with a large 














“A dainty plant is the ivy 
green 


bringing only one pot at a 
time unless allare wished 
in bloom at once. By leav- 
ing a few days or a week 
between each two pots, 
flowers may be kept coming 
on over a long period. It is 
not necessary to plant at’ 
different times, just vary 
the time of placing in the 
light. Half-hardy and teu- 
der bulbs are brought to a 
cool room first and then 
later removed to the warm 


window. 
The poppy flowered ane- 
mones may be treated simi- 


larly to the hyacinths. The 
Chinese sacred lily can be 
grown in a bow] of water 








supply of thoroly rotted cow 
manure and leaf mold is best for 
these. Liquid manure should also 
be given them during their blooming 

riod, or bonemeal dug in when the buds 

rst begin to form. Do not place them in 
direct midday sun. After flowering is 
over, dry the tubers off and then store 
them in a box of clean sand or sawdust 
to prevent shriveling. These are a com- 
paratively new introduction, and an ex- 
tremely desirable one, having some truly 
gorgeous blooms among them. When pos- 
sible, it is well to choose the variety by 
seeing it in bloom at the nursery. 

The fibrous-rooted begonias take much 
the same treatment, tho they are kept in 
a cool and shady spot out of doors in the 
summer. Whatever the type, the room 
night temperature should not fall below 
fifty-five or sixty degrees. 

e fuchsia is a shade plant and full 
sun is inclined to prove fatal. Two or 
three-year-old plants give the greatest 
bloom. Normally they flower in the sum- 
mer, but may be kept pinched back and 
disbudded until fall. Old branches 
should be pruned severely as the bloom 
is borne on new wood. A north window is 
good for them, or else shaded by other 
plants in a south (Continued on page 51 









CAA CHouse Made Into a CHome 


MADGE HUTCHINSON 


How a Small Dwelling Was Transformed by Loving Thought and a Little Work 


pose of showing what may be done 
in the way of making a home out of 
a house. 

There is a vast difference between the 
two, as we soon learned, after buying a 
house because it was cheap and because 
we wanted a home. We had decided 
that any kind of a house that we owned 
would be better than renting. But I hope 
we may never again experience what we 
went thru the first year we spent in that 
house. I say “spent,’’ because we didn’t 
actually live. We couldn’t, in only three 
rooms, with no hall to assure privacy to 
any of the rooms, and with no bath, the 
only plumbing being a small kitchen sink, 
without even drainboards. 

The house consisted of just three rooms 
in a row, strung together like packing 
boxes, and about as small. It was on a 
narrow thirty-foot lot, leaving no space 
to build onto the house on either side. 
The diag-am shows the house as it was 
when we bought it, with the addition of 
a sleeping porch. 

But the house was well located in a 
desirable and fast developing suburb, 
north of the city, just one block outside 
the city limits and only 
about sixty feet from the 


I AM writing this article for the pur- 


up. We hired a laborer to clear the 
street and lot of weeds and haul away 
the trash. 

Then we spent hours trying to figure 
out how to build onto the house, to give 
us more room and to make it more 
“livable.”” But the lot was so narrow, we 
could only build onto the back, so we 
added a sleeping porch, partitioning off a 
part of it for a passageway, for a refrig- 
erator and so on. We later used this 

geway as the kitchen, using the old 
itchen as a dining room. Thus we had 
more room but the house was no more 
convenient than before. There was noth- 
ing more we could do except painting and 
repapering and fixing up the interior as 
attractively as our limited means would 
permit. 


UT we were not satisfied. We now 

owned a house, but it was not a home 
in any sense of the word. True, it served 
as a shelter, but we wanted something 
more than that. We wanted a place in 
which to live where we could find peace, 
joy and contentment, and that freedom 
from housekeeping drudgery that only a 
well-planned and convenient house can 


give. We were becoming badly discour- 
aged and were thinking of selling it and 
buying something better, when we were 
offered the chance of buying the vacant 
lot on the west of the house, next to the 
street car track, at a very small price and 
on the monthly payment plan, which we 
promptly did, and made up our minds to 
—_— the house until the lot was paid 
or. 

We finally paid it out and then ar- 
ranged a loan from a building and loan 
association for the purpose of building 
onto the house, on the newly acquired 
lot, the needed rooms and hall that we 
wanted so badly. We wanted a hall irf 
order to have more privacy. It is not 

leasant to have to pass thru someone’s 
room, in order to reach some other 
part of the house. A sense of privacy 
and security from intrusion is necessary 
in a home, to foster that feeling which 
romotes clean living and clean morals. 
or what good is a home if it does not 
tend to keep up one’s standard of living? 

After much deliberation we decided 
to remodel the house, as shown in the 
diagram on page 36. The shaded portion 
of the diagram shows the old house. We 

incorporated the tiny six- 
foot front porch into the 





street car line. There were 
no other houses nearer than 
two blocks, and the street 
was grown up in sunflowers, 
as no one ever had occasion 
to come that far from the 
main highway. 

The vacant lot between 
the house and the street- 
car line was weedgrown 
and had served as a dump- 
ing ground for tin cans and 
various brands of trash, so 
our first job was cleaning 






















sittingroom, makingalarger 
living room, with a fireplace 
in the north and: built-in 
bookcases on either side. 
With two more windows, it 
isavery (Cont. on p. 36 


The floor plan on page 36 
shows how the tiny cottage at 
left was made into an attrac- 
tive bungalow, a side view of 
which is pictured below 
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© the CReturn of CRwter 


ELIZABETH MACY KAUFFMAN 


Old Charm Intensified Rather Than Lost in the New Alloy 


EWTER is with us again, but it’s 
not what it used to be. Retaining 
the quaint charm of the old, it has 

returned in a greatly improved form as to 
its constituent alloy. 

After an absence of approximately 
seventy-five years, it shares the fascina- 
tion that accompanies the 
general revival: of things 


tin was added. Today, since lead is not 
regarded as a sanitary metal for foods, 
the best pewter is about 94 percent tin, 
5 percent antimony and 1 percent copper. 
Pewter is the softest metal that can be 
used for any purpose. Antimony and 
copper give hardness to the tin and do not 


molten mass. Since then all pewter has 
been thought.of by you as impractical. 
You are not alone in your thoughts. 
Almost every one thinks of pewter in this 
way. 
But when you see a lovely pitcher peer- 
ing at you from a shop window, so closely 
resembling silver that you 
are obliged to ask the shop- 





that played a part in early 
American life. Thanks to 
the interest in antiques and 
in reproduction of colonial 
furniture, an interest in 
pewter has also been 
aroused so that today, in 
several parts of the coun- 
try, can be heard the whir 
of the machinery in what 
are pewter factories. These 
factories are turning out in 
great quantities porringers, 











plates, lamps, ink-pots, can- 
dlesticks, bowls and pitch- 

ers just so that we may have 
them in our homes, the acces- 
sories and furnishings so in 
keeping with the vogue for the 
colonial atmosphere. 

But we who live today know 
practically nothing about pew- 
ter. Our grandmothers remem- 
ber it as children, dimly; our 
great-grandmothers, whose com- 
mon, everyday wear it was, can 
no longer tell us about it—their 
lips are silenced. 

So, the general question being 
asked everywhere is, “what is 
pewter?” 

When friends, gathered in my 
home for an evening, 
first notice the pewter 
smoking set on the 


In the cut below, the 
writer’s collection of mod- 
ern pewter is displayed 








small smoking table beside the arm 
chair, the question invariably arises. I 
love to sit back and hear my friends con- 
jecture, and many and weird are their 
guesses as to what constitutes this gray, 
silvery metal. There are said to be forty 
different recipes for making pewter, so 
perhaps one guess would be as good as 
another. 

Pewter is an alloy. It is a combination 
of tin, antimony and copper. Old pewter 
was approximately all lead. Then some 








keeper if it is silver, and 


Pewter in candlesticks, bowl, 
and bread and butter plates 
brings out the beauty of the 
silver, lovely china and linen 
in the table below. At left is an 
unusual after dinner coffee set 














1 The Colonial wall 
i sconce above may 
be electrified for 


more practical use 


destroy the brightness or silver-like’ 
quality of tin. 

Perhaps you, like so many others, have 
always thought of pewter as that dull, 
corroded, uninteresting wear seen in 
antique shops, museums and private col- 
lections and you think of all pewter in 
the same category. Even in the same 
class as great-grandmother’s pewter coffee 
tot which you always treasured until one 

y you ‘” it on the gas flame, turned 
your back, only to return to find it a 
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gleaming candlesticks on your hostess’s 
dining table so unusual and quaint that 
you are just dying to turn them upside 
down to read the name on the bottom 
because you feel sure they must be dif- 
ferent—well, must be lovelier than you 
thought. It must be practical. 

And so it is. Today pewter is being 
reproduced by expert craftsmen who 
love their trade. They are making exact 
copies of lovely old oil lamps, of ink- 

ts in fascinating shapes, and bowls so 

utifully turned and finished that the 
earliest of expert pewterers would mar- 
vel that today we could produce ware 
equal to or surpassing theirs. 

Pewter has been made since the days 
of the Romans and thru the ages it has 

figured conspicuously in church and 
religious rites. When the first colonists 
in this country sent orders to England for 
household furnishings, they included 
among their requests pewter plates, 
pewter bowls, porringers and spoons. In 
1650 the first pewter was made in this 
country. In the beginning there were the 
itinerant pewterers who went from house 
to house making each household’s supply. 
Then there soon started pewter shops 
where Colonial (Continued on page 56 
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CRoses [rom Clune to October 


PAUL SANDERS 


With These Varieties I Have a Succession of Bloom Thru the Summer 


HE ultimate object with the majority of outdoor gar- 
deners is to obtain the greatest possible amount of bloom 
thruout the entire season, and this is usually accomplished 
by cultivating a variety of flower crops, each having its own 
particular season; for instance, crocuses, narcissi, tulips, iris, 
eonies and a variety of annuals will form successive crops of 
loom thruout the summer. This system is admirable 
where one has plenty of garden space, but is not 
practicable where that space is limited. How- 
ever, exclusive of the annuals, I know of only 
one class of bloom which will recur stead- 
ily from June until snow falls, and that 
is rose bloom. 

As everybody knows, all rose va- 
rieties do not bloom consistently all 
summer long; no matter how great 
the attention given, nor how well 
suited the location may be, many 
rose bushes provide blooms only 
once in a year. This is partic- 
ularly true with Rosa rugosa, 
most rose species of my ac- 
quaintance, the majority of 
moss roses and many of the 
grossly misnomered hybrid 
perpetuals. We may find, 
however, in the latter group 
© limited number which will 
bloom twice, and, occasion- 
ally, a third time; the more 
popular varieties including 
theglorious Frau Karl Drusch- 
ki, Mrs. John Laing, Hugh 
Dickson, Ulrich Brunner and 
Paul Neyron. 

Rosa hugonis is a species 
which blooms only once, and is 
done, and therefore a bed of it 
would be out of place; but a 
specimen bush is indeed worthy of 
cultivation because it is one of the 
earliest of all roses in blooming and 
the blooms themselves, tho single, are 
exquisitely beautiful, and are unmatched 
in color by any other rose I know. 

Another rose which will eventually, I hope, 
have a place in every rose garden as a specimen 
bush, but which should not be planted in large numbers, 
is the rugosa hybrid, Agnes. This is the rose which was 
awarded the Walter Van Fleet gold medal (in July, 1926) as 
the best backyard rose produced in America. Originated at 
the Central Experimental farm at Ottawa, Canada, by the 
late Dr. Saunders in the year 1900, it is the result of a cross 
between Rosa rugosa and Persian yellow. The blooms are 
double, fragrant, and of an apricot, tinged pink, color. This 
coloring is not typical of any other rose of any class I have 
ever seen; but as the blooming period lasts only about three 
weeks, and the habit of the bush is similar to its rugosa par- 
ent, it is not wise to plant this variety in beds. 





GEVERAL hybrid rugosas do provide bloom, with more 
or less profusion, all summer long. Perhaps the most 
outstanding of these is F. J. Grootendorst, with its plentiful 
clusters of bright red pompon-like blooms borne continu- 
ously from early June until the snow is flying. Pink Groot- 
endorst, too, is good, but in my experience does not equal its 
predecessor. Another red variety, one of the really old ones, 
which blooms off and on all summer, is Mrs. Anthony 
Waterer; and the same may be said of the two white old- 
timers, Mme. Geo. Bruant and Souv. de Philemon Cochet. 
As these hybrid rugosas need practically no winter protec- 
tion in a climate as rigorous as that obtaining in Ottawa, 
Canada, and require a minimum of attention thruout the 
year, it is indeed surprising that such a comparatively small 
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number of them is under cultivation. The tremendous popu- 
larity of the hybrid teas is largely due, in my opinion, to 
their blooming habit; if hybrid perpetuals bloomed as their 
name suggests they should, I have no doubt they would have 
been much more difficult to supersede than they actually 
were. However, as nearly all hybrid teas bloom more than 
once in a season, and some of them are indeed out- 
standingly prolific, it is small wonder they 
occupy such a prominent position thruout 

the rose world. As with other classes of 

roses, hybrid teas vary as to the ex- 
tent of their blooming; perhaps the 
most consistently persistent bloomer 

of my acquaintance is our old 
friend Gruss an Teplitz. It is 
true the blooms provided by 
this highly floriferous variety 
are not satisfactory for cut- 
ting because of weakness of 
neck and shortness of stem, 
but these (Cont. on p. 64 





Two of Mr. Sander’s favor- 
ites; the one at left is Sou- 
venir de Claudius Pernet; 
below is the Rev. F. Page 
Roberts. Mr. Sanders lives 
in Ontario, Canada, but the 
varictics he mentions in this 
article can be grown success- 
fully in practically any sec- 
tion of the United States 
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CAn Adventure in Dry~lilled CRoses 


FLORA DUNCAN ISELY 






Proving That It Doesn’t Always Pay to Listen to the Neighbors 


Y friends and neighbors always praised my roses. 
That is, they did until I calmly announced that I was 
going to grow roses on a large scale. 


cry went up! 


sinall sons*to make a success of such a venture! How silly! . . 


But my “hare-brained woman’s scheme”’ has played one accuser 
false. The trick is turned and the poor fellow is without a 


case. I'll admit I ventured in 
on tip-toe, fearing a great many 
treacheries. But then I hoped. 
Also I decided to do the thing 
right no matter what amount of 
labor was involved. 

The thrill of that first glowing 
bud and the succeeding thrills 
when I have carried armloads of 
roses away at one cutting have 
made me forget the toil of it all 
in the happiness of achievement. 

On a little plot of ground 
40x 50, sloping gently to the 
north, we staked our rows. The 
trenching took weeks because 
it was done in the raw wetness 
of late February and early 
March, between storms. (This 
work should have been done the 
previous fall.) There are eleven 
rows of roses and each row took 
a trench two feet wide and three 


Mrs. Isely and her two partners in 
the rose business 


Then what a 
“Go into the rose business here in dry Kansas? 
Your soil is too r! Impossible for a woman with two 


feet deep. So, when our breastworks were thrown up, top dirt 
to the right, bottom two feet of clay to the left, the rose gar- 
den looked like a miniature battlefield. I do not blame the 
neighbors. These trenches were lined with strawy manure from 
a cow stable and then the black top dirt was shoveled back in. 
Two-year-old hybrid-tea stock, abundantly rooted, and cut 
back to within eight inches of the crown were “‘mudded in.” 
The plants were placed, roots outspread, upon the soft rich top 
dirt that had been shoveled back 
into the trenches. Enough earth 

















TO SUCCEED WITH ROSES 


Plant in fall or very early spring. 


Buy named varieties from reliable dealers. 


Order early. 


Consult your dealer about varieties best 
suited to your locality. 


Trench deeply and provide good drain- 


age. 


Put rich soil around the roots. 


Cut back tops severely in planting or 


transplanting. 


Plant grafted roses so graft is at least 
eight inches under surface; own-root roses 
need not be planted so deeply. 


Cultivate thoroly and often. 


was put about them to keep 
them erect and then water was 
turned in until the trench was 
filled, about twenty inches of 
water. After it had all soaked 
in each plant was “pulled.” 
That is, it was grasped firmly at 
the base and pulled slowly up- 
ward to the position it was to 
keep. A very delectable job this 
with both feet sunk or sinking 
in mud and both hands pricked 
with thorns! 

This method insures the 
spreading out of the small root- 
lets. Their being spread out and 
not left matted is a most essen- 
tial point. For it is they which 
“take hold’”’ of the soil and start 
the food supply up into the 


Wage war on bugs and pests. plant. The water in such a 


Cut back long canes on bush roses in fall to 
prevent winter wind whipping but give the 
real pruning in spring. 
should not be pruned until after flowering, 
unless it be to remove frozen tips or un- 


necessary shoots. 


Provide adequate winter protection. (See 
“Garden Insurance for Winter” in the Octo- 
ber, 1927, issue of this magazine.) 


quantity distributes them ex- 
pertly into the soil. Of course 
they are somewhat disturbed by 
the “pulling”’ process but when 
the rest of the earth is shoveled 
in and the water again run on 
until the earth is muddy these 
rootlets are a second time 
“washed into the soil.” It is 
next to impossible to do this by 


Hardy climbers 














hand if ane has _ well-rooted 
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stock, for these rootlets are in- 
numerable and so fragile as to be 
broken by handling. 

My roses are grafted. This graft was placed well under the 
surface, as much as eight inches. I surely doubted the wisdom 
of this feature of the planting, but I followed instructions to the 
letter. The nurseryman who gave them had grown roses all his 
life so I accepted his experience over my book knowledge, and ] 
was surely gratified with the result. 


GHORTLY there appeared not one but many strong, brownish- 
_Ted shoots on every plant. They spread their clean tea-rose 
foliage, grew like weeds, and in six weeks after I had “mudded 
them in” I was cutting dozens of long-stemmed and perfect 
roses daily. 
_ These grafted roses have grown true to name without revert- 
ing to the graft stock. I have removed two wild suckers on one 
plant out of the two hundred. These suckers, which are occa- 
sionally thrown up on grafted stock, are readily distinguishable 
from the deep green tea foliage with its large leaflets. They are 
easily discouraged from further growth by removing them at 
their origin. Deep planting is the cure for wild suckers. Eternal 
vigilance is the price of good roses. Daily inspection prevents 
any encroacher from making much headway. 

The last plants went in on March 15th. Because of the space 
taken up by earth thrown out of the trenches all of the trenches 
could not be made at once. So 100 went in March Ist and the 
second hundred March 15th. By the time our second crop of 
breastworks appeared all hope of our sanity had to be given up. 
Surely I don’t blame anyone for such a logical deduction. A 
woman and her young son seen shoveling dirt for hours at a 
stretch in all weathers into a row of steep embankments, only 
to appear later and level them down; to (Continued on page 63 
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CRoses Trom Olune to October 





PAUL SANDERS 


With These Varieties I Have a Succession of Bloom Thru the Summer 


HE ultimate object with the majority of outdoor gar- 

deners is to obtain the greatest possible amount of bloom 

thruout the entire season, and this is usually accomplished 
by cultivating a variety of flower crops, each having its own 
particular season; for instance, crocuses, narcissi, tulips, iris, 
yeonies and a variety of annuals will form successive crops of 
loom thruout the summer. This system is admirable 
where one has plenty ‘of garden space, but is not 
practicable where that space is limited. How- 
ever, exclusive of the annuals, I know of only 
one class of bloom which will recur stead- 
ily from June until snow falls, and that 
is rose bloom. 

As everybody knows, all rose va- 
rieties do not bloom consistently all 
summer long; no matter how great 
the attention given, nor how well 
suited the location may be, many 
rose bushes provide blooms only 
once in a year. This is partic- 
ularly true with Rosa rugosa, 
most rose species of my ac- 
quaintance, the majority of 
moss roses and many of the 
grossly misnomered hybrid 
perpetuals. We may find, 
however, in the latter group 
© limited number which will 
bloom twice, and, occasion- 
ally, a third time; the more 
popular varieties including 
theglorious Frau Karl Drusch- 
ki, Mrs. John Laing, Hugh 
Dickson, Ulrich Brunner and 
Paul Neyron. 

Rosa hugonis is a species 
which blooms only once, and is 
done, and therefore a bed of it 
would be out of place; but a 
specimen bush is indeed worthy of 
cultivation because it is one of the 
earliest of all roses in blooming and 
the blooms themselves, tho single, are 
exquisitely beautiful, and are unmatched 
in color by any other rose I know. 

Another rose which will eventually, I hope, 
have a place in every rose garden as a specimen 
bush, but which should not be planted in large numbers, 
is the rugosa hybrid, Agnes. This is the rose which was 
awarded the Walter Van Fleet gold medal (in July, 1926) as 
the best backyard rose produced in America. Originated at 
the Central Experimental farm at Ottawa, Canada, by the 
late Dr. Saunders in the year 1900, it is the result of a cross 
between Rosa rugosa and Persian yellow. The blooms are 
double, fragrant, and of an apricot, tinged pink, color. This 
coloring is not typical of any other rose of any class I have 
ever seen; but as the blooming period lasts only about three 
weeks, and the habit of the bush is similar to its rugosa par- 
ent, it is not wise to plant this variety in beds. 





GEVERAL hybrid rugosas do provide bloom, with more 
or less profusion, all summer long. Perhaps the most 
outstanding of these is F, J. Grootendorst, with its plentiful 
clusters of bright red pompon-like blooms borne continu- 
ously from early June until the snow is flying. Pink Groot- 
endorst, too, is good, but in my experience does not equal its 
predecessor. Another red variety, one of the really old ones, 
which blooms off and on all summer, is Mrs. Anthony 
Waterer; and the same may be said of the two white old- 
timers, Mme. Geo. Bruant and Souv. de Philemon Cochet. 
As these hybrid rugosas need practically no winter protec- 
tion in a climate as rigorous as that obtaining in Ottawa, 
Canada, and require a minimum of attention thruout the 
year, it is indeed surprising that such a comparatively small 
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number of them is under cultivation. The tremendous popu- 
larity of the hybrid teas is largely due, in my opinion, to 
their blooming habit; if hybrid perpetuals bloomed as their 
name suggests they should, I have no doubt they would have 
been much more difficult to supersede than they actually 
However, as nearly all hybrid teas bloom more than 
once in a season, and some of them are indeed out- 
standingly prolific, it is small wonder they 
occupy such a prominent position thruout 
the rose world. As with other classes of 
roses, hybrid teas vary as to the ex- 
tent of their blooming; perhaps the 
most consistently persistent bloomer 

of my acquaintance is our old 
friend Gruss an Teplitz. It is 
true the blooms provided by 
this highly floriferous variety 
are not satisfactory for cut- 
ting because of weakness of 
neck and shortness of stem, 
but these (Cont. on p. 64 


were, 


Two of Mr. Sander’s favor- 
ites; the one at left is Sou- 
venir de Claudius Pernet; 
below is the Rev. F. Page 
Roberts. Mr. Sanders lives 
in Ontario, Canada, but the 
varictics he mentions in this 
article can be grown success- 
fully in practically any sec- 
tion of the United States 
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CAn Adventure in Dry~lilled CRoses 


FLORA DUNCAN ISELY 









Proving That It Doesn’t Always Pay to Listen to the Neighbors 


Y friends and neighbors always praised my roses. 

That is, they did until I calmly announced that I was 

going to grow roses on a large scale. Then what a 

cry went up! “Go into the rose business here in dry Kansas? 
Your soil is too poor! Impossible for a woman with two 
sinall sons*to make a success of such a venture! How silly! . . .”’ 
But my “hare-brained woman’s scheme”’ has played one accuser 
false. The trick is turned and the poor fellow is without a 


case. I’ll admit I ventured in 
on tip-toe, fearing a great man 
treacheries. But then I hoped 
Also I decided to do the thing 
right no matter what amount of 
labor was involved. 

The thrill of that first glowing 
bud and the succeeding thrills 
when I have carried armloads of 
roses away at one cutting have 
made me forget the toil of it all 
in the happiness of achievement. 

On a little plot of ground 
40 x 50, sloping gently to the 
north, we staked our rows. The 
trenching took weeks because 
it was done in the raw wetness 
of late February and early 
March, between storms. (This 
work should have been done the 
previous fall.) There are eleven 
rows of roses and each row took 
a trench two feet wide and three 


Mrs. Isely and her two partners in 
the rose business 








TO SUCCEED WITH ROSES 


Plant in fall or very early spring. 
Buy named varieties from reliable dealers. 
Order early. 


Consult your dealer about varieties best 
suited to your locality. 


Trench deeply and provide good drain- 
age. 
Put rich soil around the roots. 


Cut back tops severely in planting or 
transplanting. 


Plant grafted roses so graft is at least 
eight inches under surface; own-root roses 
need not be planted so deeply. 


Cultivate thoroly and often. 
Wage war on bugs and pests. 


Cut back long canes on bush roses in fall to 
prevent winter wind whipping but give the 
real pruning in spring. Hardy climbers 
should not be pruned until after flowering, 
unless it be to remove frozen tips or un- 


feet deep. So, when our breastworks were thrown up, top dirt 
to the right, bottom two feet of clay to the left, the rose gar- 
den looked like a miniature battlefield. I do not blame the 
neighbors. These trenches were lined with strawy manure from 
a cow stable and then the black top dirt was shoveled back in. 
Two-year-old hybrid-tea stock, abundantly rooted, and cut 
back to within eight inches of the crown were “mudded in.” 
The plants were placed, roots outspread, upon the soft rich top 
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dirt that had been shoveled back 
into the trenches. Enough earth 
was put about them to keep 
them erect and then water was 
turned in until the trench was 
filled, about twenty inches of 
water. After it had all soaked 
in each plant was “pulled.” 
That is, it was grasped firmly at 
the base and pulled slowly up- 
ward to the position it was to 
keep. A very delectable job this 
with both feet sunk or sinking 
in mud and both hands pricked 
with thorns! 

This method insures the 
spreading out of the small root- 
lets. Their being spread out and 
not left matted is a most essen- 
tial point. For it is they which 
“take hold’’ of the soil and start 
the food supply up into the 
plant. The water in such a 
quantity distributes them ex- 
pertly into the soil. Of course 
they are somewhat disturbed by 
the “pulling’”’ process but when 
the rest of the earth is shoveled 











necessary shoots. 


Provide adequate winter protection. (See 


in and the water again run on 
until the earth is muddy these 


“Garden Insurance for Winter” in the Octo- rootlets are a second time 


ber, 1927, issue of this magazine.) 


“washed into the soil.” It is 
next to impossible to do this by 
hand if ane has _ well-rooted 
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stock, for these rootlets are in- 
numerable and so fragile as to be 
broken by handling. 

My roses are grafted. This graft was placed well under the 
surface, as much as eight inches. I surely doubted the wisdom 
of this feature of the planting, but I followed instructions to the 
letter. The nurseryman who gave them had grown roses all his 
life so I accepted his experience over my book knowledge, and J 
was surely gratified with the result. 


GHORTLY there appeared not one but many strong, brownish- 
_Ted shoots on every plant. They spread their clean tea-rose 
foliage, grew like weeds, and in six weeks after I had “mudded 
them in” I was cutting dozens of long-stemmed and perfect 
roses daily. 
_ These grafted roses have grown true to name without revert- 
ing to the graft stock. I have removed two wild suckers on one 
plant out of the two hundred. These suckers, which are occa- 
sionally thrown up on grafted stock, are readily distinguishable 
from the deep green tea foliage with its large leaflets. They are 
easily discouraged from further growth by removing them at 
their origin. Deep planting is the cure for wild suckers. Eternal 
vigilance is the price of good roses. Daily inspection prevents 
any encroacher from making much headway. 

The last plants went in on March 15th. Because of the space 
taken up by earth thrown out of the trenches all of the trenches 
could not be made at once. So 100 went in March Ist and the 
second hundred March 15th. By the time our second crop of 
breastworks appeared all hope of our sanity had to be given up. 
Surely I don’t blame anyone for such a logical deduction. A 
woman and her young son seen shoveling dirt for hours at a 
stretch in all weathers into a row of steep embankments, only 
to appear later and level them down; to (Continued on page 63 
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Offarold Bell Wright 
In His Garden > 


ROSEMARY DRACHMAN 


He Calls Himself Lazy, 
But He is Really Super-Efficient 


AZY, he calls himself, does Harold Bell Wright, the author 
of eleven novels averaging a million copies each, and two 
other books besides. Seeing the question mark in my 

eyes, he points to a low table at one end of his sage-green, 
or ieee studio, where stands his “lazy man’s note- 
k.’ 

This notebook is like no notebook under the sun. It consists 
of four upright leather covered boards with rows of little flaps 
nailed to them. Behind these flaps cards can be slipped and 
when the lazy Mr. Wright is working on a novel he outlines it on 
little cards and slips the cards behind the flaps. Then with the 
story spread out before him, he pulls up his most comfortable 
chair, stretches out in it, lights his pipe and studies the situation 
with no necessity for any movement except that of his eyes. An 
interval of such studying and he tosses various cards into a 
wastebasket and scribbles others. Then back to his pipe and 
reflective gazing again. 

Of course this card system isn’t laziness, but rather a super- 
efficiency, a willingness to go to great initial effort for subse- 
quent freedom of mind. 

He might, for the same reason, call the cactus and desert 
plants and flowers which grow about his picturesque Arizona 
home, a lazy man’s garden, for once they are dug up and 
transplanted, the giant sahuaros, the barrel-shaped bisnagas, 
the wide-spreading ocotillos, the spiny chollas, the prickly 
pears, the night-blooming cereus, the yuccas and palo verdes 
and mesquite, and other plants and flowers too numerous to 
mention, seem to be able to take care of themselves with no 





















Harold Bell Wright, author of ‘The Shepherd of the 
Hills,” “The Winning of Barbara Worth’’, “When a 
Man’s a Man” and other books 


attention from the man of the house. They need no trimming, 
no pruning, no fertilizing. As for watering, they have long been 
accustomed to care for that themselves. When it rains they 
store up moisture in their trunks or roots. When it doesn’t 
rain, they draw from their own inner reservoirs. 

Truly, it looks like a lazy man’s garden. The dozen or so 
giant cacti on the terrace side of the house which lead the eye 


The Wrights in their garden. The author made the bird table, the pool by his side and the fountain shown on the opposite page 
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so inevitably to the big grove outside the 
fence and across the valley to the moun- 
tains, the tall lovely fluted column of the 
sahuaro by the gate, the clumps of 
prickly , ocotillos and yuccas under- 
neath the windows, the little group in 
the drivéway, the yuccas by the garage, 
are all placed with such artistic careless- 
ness that it seems as if, like Topsy, they 
“just growed” and never were planted at 
all. It wouldn’t be hard to believe that 
they were all there, on that sloping rise 
to the east of Tucson, before ever the 
house was started, that the house accom- 
modated itself to the garden instead of 
the garden to the house. As a matter of 
fact, Mr. Wright sketched the first floor 
plan of the house around the palo 
verde trees. 

Yet about the buildings many a 

cactus and plant has been dug up 
from its desert home and trans- 
planted, and that’s where the difficulty 
comes in. Not that the transplanting 
is harmful to the plants. No, indeed, 
a plant that has been able to survive 
in spite of scorching suns, burning dry 
winds, extremes of temperature, and 
two or three-year droughts, is not 
affected by such a small matter as 
being carried a few miles from one 
locality to another. But the great 
weight and sharp prickly thorniness of 
most of them make them exceedingly 
awkward to handle. 

Mr. Wright has designed a special 


derrick which stands upon the back of a 
motor truck and which hoists the heavy 
yuccas and sahuaros and chollas into and 
out of the car. It has a special box ar- 
rangement to support the earth about the 
roots. 

The sahuaros grow sometimes as high 
as sixty feet and in the rainy season, 
which is the best time for transplanting, 
their trunks are heavy with the stored 
water. 

The cholla and deer horn cactus do 
not weigh so much but are more difficult 
to handle as the spiny segments break off 
at the slightest touch. In the early days, 
Mr. Wright told me, the Apaches used to 
torture their prisoners by tying them 
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across the chollas and altho the 
Indians are now law-abiding and 
peaceful, the cholla spines have lost 
none of their needle-pointed shar 
ness. The system in taking out cho 
and deer horn is to wrap gunny sacks 
around the top.of them, to. keep the 
segments from dropping down, and 
then to dig out the roots. 

The night-blooming cereus, a slen- 
der twisting green cactus of insignifi- 
cant size and appearance, as well as 
the variety which looks like a dried 
stick, would seem to be easy to move, 
yet in proportion to their size, the 
have an enormous root underground, 
in some cases as large as a barrel. 

The ocotillos and prickly pear pre- 
sent no great problem because they 
are neither heavy nor very thorny. 
The author has an ocotillo hedge along 
one side of his property, the bushes 
being planted about six feet apart. So 
readily do the prickly pears grow that 

it is sufficient to break off a segment and 
stick it in the ground to have another 
bush. 

The Wrights use the prickly pears as a 
sort of guest book, their friends breaking 
off segments, naming them, and planting 
them in the ground. Other plants are 
used for the same purpose. May Robson 
grows as a little strawberry cactus next 
to a fat bisnaga. John Oskinson was a 
thriving young yucca until a rabbit came 
along and ate him. Hildegarde Haw- 
thorne and Rutger Jewett as prickly 
pears have their abode under the west 
window. 

The bisnaga, or barrel cactus, has a 
very meager root (Continued on page 68 










































On this page are 
three views of the 
garden. Only in the 
patio, to the right, 
are plants not in- 
digenous to the 
Southwest 


It is not easy to move 

a night-blooming 

cereus bug there are. 

severalin the Wright 

garden. Below is one 
of the blossoms 














































OQThe House Begins Below Cround 


J. HAROLD HAWKINS 






First in a Series of Articles on Good Standards of Construction 


MAN asked me the other day, 
A “What is a good house? How can 

an average man know the difference 
between poor, fair, and good houses?” 

“A good house,” I told him, “is a 
house that, with ordinary care, will stand, 
without sagging, to harbor your chil- 
dren’s children, and remain in good taste 
until long after these grandchildren are 
safe in the Great Beyond. That is a good 
house.” 

“T agree—thoroly,” he said. “But how 
am I to know that house when I see it?” 

“You may know a good house by 
various means,” I replied, “but seldom 
will you know it by merely looking at it. 
One must look thru it.”’ 

The most lamentable fact in connec- 
tion with erecting, selling, and buying 
new houses, is that, when new, a poor 
house looks as good to the average person 
as a good house. 

The first constructional elements of a 
good house to know about are the footings 
for the basement walls. Cracked plaster 
on walls and ceilings, sagging doors and 
window frames that make doors and 
windows difficult to operate, eracks in 
floors, and many more telltale signs are 
the result of poor foundation footings. 
Of course, one can’t see these footings 
after the house is built. The best to be 
done in that case is to take someone’s 
word for them, and in the business of 
investing several thousand dollars in a 
home, it is poor practice to take anyone’s 
word for anything. 

Right here I want to make the state- 
ment that it is better to have your house 
built for you than it is to buy a house that 
was built to sell to the first man who 
came along. This might seem, off hand, 
to be knocking the business of building 
and selling houses. It is not. It is a right- 


A concrete and brick foundation which follows the contour 


eous and honest attempt to show both 
the builder and the future owner that 
more mutual satisfaction will be the 
result from this manner of doing business 
than from buying ready-built houses. 
There is a difference between buying a 
house for one’s home and buying anything 
else. One’s home, you might say, de- 
pends upon the kind of house in which it 
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finds itself. 
and your home are not one and the same 
unless your house is an adequate and fit 
structure in which the home may be 
created. 
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In other words, your house — 


The very life of your house depends 
first upon its foundation and the founda- 
tion’s footings. In buying a ready-built 
house the purchaser has only the word of, 
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An absolutely water-tight foundation wall 
may be constructed by the method dlus- 
trated at left. By pouring concrete into stiff, 
ungiving forms as pictured above, excellent 
foundation walls will result. The earth 
should never be used as one side of a form 


usually, an unknown person to rely upon. 
He places his thousands of dollars and 
the future tranquillity of his home on one 
side of the scale, and the word of one 
man on the other, and calls it a fair 


of the land 
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balance! Wouldn’t it be far better to know the qualities of the tmpor- 
tant underpinning upon which the future of your investment depends 
than to take any man’s word for it? 

No cellar wall for any purpose should be thinner than eight inches. 
For a frame bungalow with an ordinary roof—not heavy tile or slate— 
an eight-inch wall may be sufficient if the character of the earth is 
suitable. Moist, shifting earth, or earth in a community that is sub- 
ject to heaving, demands a thicker wall. Footings for an eight-inch 
wall should be at least sixteen inches across the top. Or, to put it 
another way, half the thickness of the wall should project on each side 
of the base of the wall. The wider the footing the broader the surface 
of earth upon which your house will stand. A wide footing, which is 
correspondingly thick for strength, is not only better, but is vastly 
worth the extra small expense. Four inches added to each side of a 
sixteen-inch footing will furnish fifty percent more bearing surface for 
your house. A few dollars more put into concrete under your house 
may save hundreds of dollars repair bills as the house settles. 


HE excavating for the cellar should take in a larger area than the 

dimensions of the cellar. This is for tworeasons. First, regardless 
of the type of wall used, there should be some precatition taken against 
dampness penetrating thru the cellar wallintothe basement. Secondly, 
there should be room between the wall and the edge of the excavation 
so that a form, if a concrete wall is used, may be erected on the outside 
of the wall as well as the inside into which to pour theconcrete. Jerry- 
builders, as well as builders who know no better, have a habit of using 
the edge of the excavation as the outside form for concrete. Obviously 
the irregular dirt wall, with the tendency of the dirt to cave off and 
mix with the concrete mixture as it is poured, is not a suitable forin. 
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There should always be a form madeof 
wood. 

The thoroness of the precaution 
against dampness will depend upon the 
type of soil that surrounds the base- 
ment walls. If the ground is very damp, 
the locality in which you build is low, 
or there is a tendency of the land to con- 
tain springs, the waterproofing of cellar 
walls should be adequately done. There 
are many different ways of doing this. 
About the best protection against damp- 
ness is to proceed as follows: Build a 
four-inch brick wall near the outside 
edge of the footing, extending it up to 
the grade line. Against the inside of 
tuis brick wall apply a coat of hot as- 
phalt, extending it over the entire 
inside of the top of the footing not 
covered by the brick wall. A waterproof- 
ing membrane is then applied on top of 
the asphalt. This may be any first- 
class product of a reputable concern. A 
second coat of hot asphalt is brushed 
over the membrane, both of which extend 
in to th> “ge of the footing. An inside 
wood iorn. .2 next erected the proper 
distance from (Continued on page 46 









































































Much of the charm in the Dutch 
Colonial shown at the top of the 
page lies in the fact that the house 
“hugs” the ground 














Foundations of field stone masonry 
are particularly attractive under 
harmonising conditions. A good 
example of stone work is pictured 
above 









The little house at left has a shelf 
of concrete projecting from the 
foundation at grade level. Shrub- 
bery plantings will improve the 
general’appearance 


















VERY man and woman has a dream 
living room, a more or less vague 
picture, in which deep, comfortable 

chairs, shaded lamps, the glow of an 
open fire, quaint footstools, books in open 
shelves, low tea-tables, flowers in bowls, 
and colorful draperies are intermingled 
in an interior that breathes an atmos- 
phere of genuine comfort, old-time home- 
likeness and decorative charm—a dream 
picture that is wholly delightful and satis- 
fying. 

For some the dream comes true. But 
not for all, nor for most, of us. The great 
majority of living rooms bear no resem- 
blance whatever to this ideal interior. 
Consider for a moment the stereotyped, 
characterless interior so sadly familiar. 
The “three-piece living room suite” of 
over-corpulent furniture, the davenport 
table in the middle of the floor standing 
at that “elegant” angle, the tawdry over- 
dressed lamps, the colorless taupe rug 
and the bowl of artificial flowers form 
a tout ensemble similar to a miscellaneous 
collection of furniture in a shop window 
and containing about as much comfort 
and beauty as a garage and as much indi- 
viduality as a lima bean. 

There are literally hundreds of thou- 
sands of such living rooms in existence 
and more thousands are being produced 
each year, each one later a source of dis- 


(Sood Chairs - Our “First Néed 
Ln ‘lhe Living Koom 


ROSS CRANE 





The high-backed wing 
chair is erect in line but ever so 
comfortable 


Figure 1. 


appointment and heartache to the unfor- 
tunate homemaker who created it and 
has to live in it, disliking it heartily. 





The main cause for the continued and 
multiplied creation of these comfortless, 
characterless and uninteresting living 
rooms is that those who are responsible 
for them fail to think of the right things 
when setting out to get the furnishings 
for them. They think of objects rather 
than qualities. They have in mind tables, 
chairs, rugs, lamps, etc., instead of home- 
likeness, colorfulness, suitability and 
charm, so all they get is the collection of 
home furnishings. 

Now the things to think of when going 
about it to create a living room are three: 
comfort, beauty and individuality. Get 
these and you will have homelikeness. In 
this trinity of qualities comfort comes 
first, for often in achieving comfort you 
— both beauty and individuality as 
well. 

Now, what things or objects contribute 
to comfort? Why, easy chairs, first; 
chairs that are easy, not only because 
they are deep-cushioned and well up- 
holstered, but because each chair is se- 
lected to suit the individual who is to use 
it—his height, for instance, and his per- 
sonal ideas of what a comfortable chair 
should be. 

This alone rules out the three-piece 
suite with its deadly uniformity in size, 
color and design, and at once introduces 
the pleasant element of individuality. 


Figure 2. The Coxwell chair at extreme right for the man of the house, and the low, inviting 


armchair beside the window for his wife, promise domestic tranquillity for this household 
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Among chairs suitable for men’s use, 
the Coxwell at the right in Figure 2 is 
very popular, can be found in the ma- 
jority of furniture dealers’ stocks, is 
shown in various sizes, qualities and prices 
and has pedigree, conforming to the 
Chippendale style in some instances and 
to the Queen Anne in others. The one in 
the illustration has Louis XVI character- 
istics. 

Undoubtedly the last word in luxurious 
ease for a man who likes to recline when 
sitting down—and most men seem to pre- 
fer sitting on their shoulder blades— is to 
be found in what is known as a lounging 
chair. In this type the seat slopes down- 
ward toward the back and the back has 
a decided backward ‘“‘rake’’ which makes 
for an easy sitting position. Another 
feature is the spooning of the back of the 
chair to conform to the anatomy of the 
sitter, the lower part of the back being 
built out to provide support for the 
small of the back of the occupant 
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good money on cheap overstuffed chairs 
or couches. Avoid them as you would the 
pest. Invariably they are made of the 
most inferior materials, the workmanship 
is slipshod and careless and the whole 
thing flimsily constructed ahd manifestly 
cheap and shoddy in appearance. The 
discriminating eye at once discerns such 
a piece for what it really is. After a few 
months of use the springs begin to sag 
and fall out of line, the filling begins to 
lump and mat, the seams begin to spread, 
and the whole worthless imitation breaks 
down completely and the money invested 
in it becomes a total loss; while a good 
piece will stand up under years of service 
and is an unceasing source of pride and 
satisfaction, carrying, as it does, in every 
line of its thorobred design and honest 
workmanship the unmistakable insignia 
of “quality folks’’ in furniture. 

But here is a suggestion for the home- 





and a similar forward roll at the 
top acting as a support or pillow 
for the head. 

The old-fashioned high-backed 
wing chair (Figure 1) will please 
the type of man who prefers a more 
erect position when reading; and 
jts graceful lines, the effect of 
shelter produced by the wings and 
the quaint high back all combine 
to create an atmosphere of old- 
time homelikeness, an important 
element in any piece of furniture. 


NOTHER very comfortable, 
substantial and good-lookin 
chair for a man is the overstuff 
chair in Figure 5. It is man’s size, 
down-cushioned and inviting, par- 
ticularly in its slip-cover of colorful 
bold-patterned cretonne. 

Install any one of these chairs in 
the chimney corner, or lacking one, 
in a corner near a window, place a 
low bench or table beside it with 
smoking things, books, maga- 
zines or newspapers on it, stand 
a footstool in front. of the 
chair and a good lamp back of 
it and you intro- 
duce in a measure 
at least two of the 
elements we are 
trying to put into 
this room—com- 
fort and individu- 
ality. That entire 
grouping simply is 
comfort, comfort 
in visible and con- 
crete form, and it 
is surcharged with 
the personality of 
the person who 
uses it. Father’s 
place in the family 
circle is thus defii- 
nitely indicated. 

All these chairs, being overstuffed, 
are fairly expensive. So much labor 
is required to make the framework of 
these charmingly shaped pieces, mold 
the filling to fit the curves and shapes, 
tie in the springs, cover them with 
the many ‘layers of filling, and the 
cost of real quality in wood. frames, 
fillings, springs, twine, cover fabrics, 
is so great that a really good over- 
stuffed chair is almost prohibitive in 
cost for péople of slender means. 

But let me most emphatically 
warn you against throwing away 
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maker with the slender purse. You can 
halve the cost of overstuffed pieces by 
purchasing them in rep, denim, muslin or 
cretonne coverings instead of the higher 

riced mohairs, tapestries and velours. 

his is a practice which is favored indeed 
by many discriminating people of ample 
means who are clever enough to realize 
that fine furniture cannot be hidden by 
cheap coverings. Later on the higher 
grade upholstery fabric may be substi- 
tuted if desired. 


AFIER deciding on an easy chair for 
the man of the house the next piece 
to look for is one for the mistress of the 
house. This may not be so easy to find, 
yet there are a number suitable for the 
lesser stature of members of the so-called 
frailer and generally shorter sex. The 
main considerations to be sought are (1) 
a seat which is not too high nor too deep, 
thus permitting women of average and 
less than average height to rest their 
feet on the floor; and (2) arms which are 
low enough to permit freedom of move- 
ment to the arms of the occupant of the 
chair. Of course, resilient springs, soft 
cushions and overstuffed backs are as 
essential here as in the chair for a man. 

The Coxwell chair is made in sizes 
which make it an ideal easy chair for a 
woman as well as fora man. It usually 
is low-slung, the arms are always low, 
and the characteristic overstuffed seat 
and back afford seating comfort. 

This chair, being what is called “semi- 
upholstered” (open on the sides) re- 
quires less material and labor to pro- 
duce than the all-over upholstered type 
and consequently costs less to make and 
to buy. 

Another type of chair whose propor- 
tions suit it to the needs of woman is 
the well-known Martha Washington 
(not illustrated), (Cont. on p. 57 


Figure 3. For a Colonial room 

this quaint and charming little 

barrel-shaped fireside chair will 
be valued cdove rubies 





Figure 4. The small, 
low-backed, graceful 
overstuffed chair above 
declares in every line 
and proportion that it 
was built for a woman 


Figure 5. Man’s size, 
down-cushioned and in- 
witing is the overstuffed 
chair at right, slip- 
covered in boldly col- 
ored cretonne 
































In a Dutch Colonial house no space is wasted 


pacions Lut Unpretentious 


C. E. SCHERMERHORN and WATSON K. PHILLIPS, Architects 


The Rose Garden Described on Opposite Page Was Planned With 
This House in Mind 


HIS comfortable Colonial house was built for Mr. Charles 

Lukens of Chestnut Hill, Pennsylvania, and into it have 

gone good materials, first-class workmanship, and careful 
planning and all that is necessary to make a home which will 
endure for years to come. 


Showing the plan of the first floor; 
the second floor arrangement is feat- 
ured below 





































Perhaps the most striking thing about the house as seen by 
the passerby is the way it stands out on the landscape, clean, 
white and dignified, framed by the living green of trees, shrubs 
and well-kept lawn. Plaster and shingles combine to make 
these snowy walls, a note of color and accent being introduced 
by shutters and shingled roof. 


1S 


On entering the house one is immediately impressed hy 
the number of rooms and the size of each, yet there is no evi- 
dence of pretentiousness—just large, comfortable rooms de- 
signed for use. On'the first floor are found the living room and 
the dining room, each opening off from a spacious hall; the 
library; a well-equipped kitchen and a long serving pantry. 

There are four light, airy bedrooms on the second floor, each 
supplied with adequate closet space. The solarium can be 
used as an extra bedroom if desired or for an upstairs living 
room or a study. The two bathrooms are on the second floor. 
Of course one bathroom might have been omitted but the 
tendency in the larger houses built these days is to provide two 
or more bathrooms. Unless the family is very small, one bath- 
room is not enough for comfort. 

This is not an inexpensive house but every dollar which has 
been expended has purchased comfort, durability and real 
hominess—essentials to be considered in house construction. 





These floor plans prove that the house is 
not only attractive but well arranged and 
convenient also 
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HE interest in one species 

of plant or flower many 

times influences the de- 
sign of a property so that the 
owner’s particular preference 
may be observed. 

In the case at hand, roses 
are featured, but not in such a 
way as to interfere with the 
logical arrangement of the en- 
tire lot. You will note that 
the drive leads directly to the 
garage, passing directly by the 
kitchen entrance, thus allow- 
ing a minimum of space de- 
voted to the purpose of service. 

By placing the rose garden 
at the rear of the lot on an 
axis with the porch, a splendid 
architectural connection is 
established. A pergola made 
of simple classic columns, car- 
rying clematis and wistaria as 
a cover, creates a shady walk 
leading directly from the house 
to the garden. 

By carrying the columns 
around the circular garden the 


pergola is joined to the covered seat which 
forms the terminus to the pergola walk. 
Inclosed within this colonnade in 
forming segments of a circle but sepa- 


OResenting a Delightful “Rose Garden 


FRANCIS ASBURY ROBINSON 


Member of American Society of Landscape Architects 








KEY TO PLOT PLAN 


Hybrid Perpetuals 
QUAN- QUAN- 
KEY TITY NAME KEY TITY NAME 
1 16 Baron de Bonstetten 6 4 J. B. Clark 
2 4 Clio 7 2 Magna Charta 
3 5 Frau Karl Druschki 8 2 Paul Neyron 
4 5 George Arends 9 5 Prince Camille de Rohan 
5 4 General Jacqueminot 10 5 Ulrich Brunner 
Hybrid Teas 
11 6 Betty 19 4 Lady Ashtown 
12 8 Elli Hartmann 20 8 Lady Ursula 
13 4 Duchess of Wellington 21 8 Miss Cynthia Forde 
14 18 H. V. Machin 22 7 Mrs. Aaron Ward 
15 8 George C. Waud 23 8 Ophelia 
16 4 Gruss an Teplitz 24 4 Radiance 
17 4 Killarney Queen 25 4 Red Radiance 
18 6 La Tosca 
Climbing 
26 1 Amethyste 32 1 Dr. W. Van Fleet 
27 1 Bess Lovett 33 1 Emily Gray 
28 1 Climbing Am. Beauty 34 1 Gerbe Rose 
29 1 Casimir Moulle 35 1 Paul’s Scarlet 
30 1 Christine Wright 36 1 Star of Persia 
31 1 Dorothy Perkins 37 1 Tausendschon 
Polyantha for Tubs 
38 140 Lafayette 39 4 Standard Roses 


Note—Varieties chosen with special reference to casy culture and 
everblooming qualities, at same time attaining the maximum in effect. 











beds 


rated by two crosswalks, are the roses in 
full array. 

In the center of the garden itself a lily 
pool, octagonal in shape, adds a bit of 






attraction as the focal point 
of the entire scheme. 

By planting evergreens about 
the garden, a splendid foil is 
made for the gay riot of color 
that will come in June, and 
continue intermittently during 
the year. They also make a 
screen to separate this purely 
formal garden from the in- 
formally planted lawn area 
between the house and garden. 
During the latter days of sum- 
mer the rose plants without 
blooms are not particularly 
attractive. Then, too, the 
constant cultivation of rose 
beds exposes larger areas of 
earth which are less attractive 
than a closely covered peren- 
nial border might be. The 
evergreens screen from sight 
these less attractive weeks in 
the rose garden. 

Flowering crab trees amid 
the evergreens make an inter- 
esting play of spring color and 
the flowering shrubs around 


the lawn area and preperty lines carry the 


display on thruout the year. 


Key to plot plan is given above. Each dot represents a rose bush 





The beds immediately encircling the 
lily pool are bordered 


(Cont. on p. 6 
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O-The Child of the Future 


GLADYS DENNY SHULTZ 


Optimistic Predictions Concerning Our Great-Grandchildren 


R. BIRD T. BALDWIN, director 
of the famous Iowa Child Welfare 
Research station at lowa City, is 

a scientist. Consequently he makes no 
unwarrantable predictions. 

If he ever feels a longing to let his 
imagination outstrip the slow workings of 
scientific investigation, leap ahead to gen- 
erations yet unborn and speculate how 
they will profit from the labors of him- 
self and others like him, he sternly throt- 
tles the desire. Tomorrow, his trained 
mind tells him, something may be dis- 
covered that will entirely upset all the 
hypotheses of today. 

So you will never catch Doctor 
Baldwin, even in his most opti- 
mistic moments, drawing rosy 
pictures of the future. But 
it is impossible for a lay- 
man, like the present writer, 
tc visit the research sta- 
tion and keep the imagi- 
nation battened down 
under hatches. 

“Now won't this re- 
sult thus, and so, and 
so?” you keep asking 
eagerly. And Doctor 
Baldwin laughs in a 
kindly way at your en- 
thusiasm while refus- 
ing to admit a single 
thing about the chil- 
dren of the future. He 
himself will discuss only 
the children that are, 
and the definite things 
he and his co-workers 
have found out from them 
about children in general. 

But as he talks, phrases 
form irresistibly in the lis- 
tener’s mind. Surely just 
ahead of us lies the golden age 
for childhood, that at some fu- 
ture time must produce a superior 
race of men and women. (Doctor 
Baldwin smiles at this. There’s so 
many a gap ’twixt knowledge and the 
using of it!) 

Nevertheless, the train of thought 
will not be denied: a glorious race 
evolving slowly as the inevitable re- 
sult of the new attention that is being 
paid to the requirements of children. 

Let us look at some of the things 
that are being done for the babies and 
small children of today by agencies out- 
side the home, things that were not 
dreamed of ten years ago except by a 
few specialists. 


| the first place, there is the great 
movement for good physical care, in 
which are joined too many organizations 
to mention, but which in some form or 

other bring information on child care 
* into nearly every home. 

There are free public clinics, open to 
every city dweller and reaching out now 
into the country districts. From a num- 
ber of different sources, notably the 
United States government and various 
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state institutions like the Iowa station, 
literature may be obtained on every 
phase of the care and training of children. 

A number of places, of which the Iowa 
Child Welfare Research station is one, 
are carrying on the most scrupulously 
careful investigations as to desirable 
physical, mental, moral, social and char- 
acter development, and making their 
findings easily accessible to every parent 












And in the meantime, let’s be the best possible 
fathers and mothers of the children of today 


who will take the trouble to inquire. 

Perhaps most important of all, there 
are various movements to bring all this 
service home to the parent, for the fin- 
est outside agency is powerless unless the 
parents are interested enough to apply 
the information they give him. So in 
Iowa, workers under the direction of 
Doctor Baldwin are helping to organize 
groups of mothers of pre-school children, 
who study their offspring and utilize to 
the fullest extent the help which the 
state university offers so freely. Is there 
not in all this promise for the child of 
the future? 

Let us compare for a minute the situ- 
ation that existed among children born 


before the need for this kind of care was 
realized. A study, compiled by Dr. 
Clara H. Town, of a number of children 
of school age showed that every one had 
physical and mental defects, most of 
them remediable, which would interfere 
with their efficiency and happiness. 


At the time this survey was taken 
there was some excuse for parents’ 
allowing such a condition, because when 
the children in question were born, there 
waslittleinformationavailable forthe pub- 
lic at large. But consider the case of the 
baby who comes along, not ten years 
later than these perhaps, but long 
enough after to be in the pres- 
ent era of concern for child- 
hood. In what ways may the 
average parent make the 
way brighter for him? 
First of all, by constant 
medical supervision from 
the day of his birth. Our 
health series has shown 
how regular examina- 
tions by a pediatrician 
or other physician 
would give the chance 
for te treatment of 
practically every seri- 
ous disease that might 
develop, and thus offer 
opportunity for a com- 
plete cure. The physi- 
cian will detect at once 
if there is any physical 
defect that can be reme- 
died, and the parents 
can see that the condition 
is taken care of at once. 
Doctor Wolcott’s interview 
on crippled children has 
shown how much suffering 
and disfigurement would be 
saved by such a course. If the 
parents cannot afford to pay a 
surgeon or other expert for the 
corrective treatment needed, there 
are institutions in practically every 
state where experts of high standing 
will effect the cure, with ‘ittle or na 
expense to the parent. No excuse to- 
day for the parents of the child with 
the remediable defect. 
It should be said also that parents 
who cannot afford to pay the pedia- 
trician or other physician for the regular 
inspections may take their babies to pub- 
lic clinics and, frequently, get the serv- 
ices of the same pediatrician for nothing. 
The baby’s physician, besides nipping 
grave troubles in the bud, will keep step 
with the baby’s development in prescrib- 
ing new rules for nutrition and living 
regime. He will also give the parents 
valuable advice on habit forming, and 
on behavior problems. 
Next, the parent can see—as no other 
a ay can—that the.child forms the 
right habits physically, morally and from 
a character standpoint. So-far we have 
been within the bounds of things gen- 
erally known—but, alas, (Cont. on p. 69 
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Ax these people who. 


own lovely homes 
—homes youadmireand 
envy—many earn no 
more than you; they are 
not luckier or smarter 
than you. There is NO 
reason why they own 
their own homes and 
you do not, except—They ACTED! 
No you realize how much help 
you can get? More people will help 
you own your home than to do 
any other thing: your employer, 
your banker, your contractor, your 
lumber dealer and your realtor. 
We have just published a free 
book that shows you the secret of 
getting this help. Written with the 
co-operation of eminent building 
authorities, this new book tells you 
facts that will surprise you about 
how easy it is to finance your home 
| on a basis that will protect your 
investment. It will help you select 
your contractor or judge a house 
already built. 
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Don’t wonder how they did it! 
Find out how 


the home you want ! 





You can have a better home 


than you hoped for 
Moreover, this book will tell you 


about the amazing 5-point mate- 
rial that brings new comfort and 
cuts one of your biggest items of 
upkeep cost by a third. 

This material is Celotex. It adds 
little or nothing tothe cost of build- 
ing; because the broad, strong Celo- 
tex boards replace other materials 
in the walls and roof and save money 
in the radiation and heating plant. 





FOR OLD HOMES, TOO 


IN houses already built, Celotex lines 
attics. Here, it will make your homecoolerin 
summer; warmer in winter; add an attrac- 
tive extra room; and save more fuel money 
than it costs. It is also used to line base- 
ments, garages, and for remodeling work. 











you can have 
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Home comfort is raised 
to a new high standard. 
Fuel bills can be cut by 
a third, year after year. 
For Celotex makes 
homes (1) stronger, (2) 
cooler in summer, (3) 
quieter, (4) warmer in 
winter, (5) less costly to 
heat. Such homes are the kind that 
modern home seekers demand. 


Send for this book NOW 


Every man who is renting owes 
it to himself and to his family to 
read this book. It is showing thou- 
sands who have simply wished for 
a home how easy it is to actually 
own one. 

All you nave to do to get the 
facts is to mail the coupon below. 
This valuable book will be sent free. 
Send for your copy right now! 
THE CELOTEX COMPANY, Chicago, IIL 


Mills: New Orleans, Louisiana 
Sranch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See telephone books for addresses) 

Sales Distributors throughout the World 


Canadian Representatives: 
Alexander Murray & Co., Limited, Montreal 


ALL RELIABLE LUMBER DEALERS CAN SUPPLY CELOTEX 





This book is FREE 


This book clears up scores of questions. 
Look at these chapter ings: “Can 
I Afford 1t?—W here Shall We Live?— 
Help Ready For You— Getting The 
Money—Building It Right.”’ These facts 
are invalyable to anyone who wants to 
build or buy. Fill in the coupon and 
mail it right now. 


3 eo nose 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
645 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

CD Please send the book, “You Can Own That Homé,” and the 
Celotex Building Book. 





The sign of a well-built house 


—comfortable in any weather, low in 
upkeep cost and high in re-sale value 
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J yc, © 1 am interested in buying or building a Celotex house. 


JOHN DOE: Contractor SF , 
stata aa rm ae Approximate price-......-...---.--------- LOCAtIOM...-----000-----eere-meemegs 


© I am interested in using Celotex in my present home. 











I can remember to keep 
my own hands off, not to 
direct too obviously, books 
may be a real factor in 
their lives. I must never 
forget, however, that one’s 
imagination is peculiarly 
his personal affair, and 
that, however I try, I 
can’t by will or by love 
“make over” my own to 
my children. Just because 
Hans Christian Andersen’s 








Nobody ever wrote any better books for boys and girls than 


Mark Twain wrote 


OVEMBER. Children’s Book- 
Week. Lists of books prepared by 
earnest librarians to show you 

just what your child ought to be reading 
at every age and in every grade. Earnest 
young mothers (all mothers are young 
these days) seizing upon the lists with 
avidity, determined that Junior and 
Betty shall read all the books they ought 
to read and be just as well-equipped in- 
tellectually as the IL. Q. psychologist with 
his rule-book and measuring-rod insists 
that they must be in order to meet the 
demands of Life. (Life with a capital.) 
Every Mother a Vigilance-Officer and 
every Child a Problem. Sometimes— 
often—I shudder when I think of it. 
And most of the children do read. They 
are too well-regulated not to. They can’t 
escape, altho some of the stronger char- 
acters among them may try. 
Occasionally it seems to me that with 
all our reading-matter and all our book- 
lists, the one thing that has gone by the 
board is the good old-fashioned Love of 
Reading. Perhaps it went out when the 
old days slipped past us for good—the old 
careless days when time almost stood still 
—when a warm summer afternoon was 
years long and you could spend all of it 
under the apple tree with a book. No 
sound in the air but the occasional crow- 
ing of a neighbor’s rooster and the lazy 
hammering of a workman on the new 
house being built blocks away. Nobody to 
disturb you or to ask why you didn’t 
read this instead of that. Mother was far 
too busy with the new baby and the cook- 
ies she was baking to worry about you 
and whether or not Jane Eyre was bad for 
your emotional health. Hours—long 
hours— for reading and dreaming. 


IDN’T all that book leisure add a 
richness and depth to your char- 
acter and imagination that our present- 
day regulation couldn’t possibly have 
done? Do present-day children really 
love to read? ° 
Of course they do. I must “snap out”’ 
of the habit of foolish regretful remini- 
scence that seems to be growing upon 
me. Present-day children, plenty of 
them, do love to read—lI have two of them 
in my own household. And if, out of the 
fullness of wisdom that ought to be mine, 


2? 
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fairy-tale forests and tin- 
kling old-world waterfalls 
are built into my own pri- 
vate consciousness forever 
and ever, I haven't the 
right to force them upon my children 
who may, by virtue of their own par- 





The cover design of a fascinating book 


ticular mental make-up, prefer something 
else. Besides, books can’t be forced. 
Forcible feeding causes nausea. “I sup- 
pose Silas Marner is really a pretty good 
story,’ my husband remarked to me the 
other day, “but I never think of it as 
anything but a stupid piece of ‘required 
reading’. There you are. Literature 
just can’t be forced. What we really 
want for our children is a love of reading. 
And love, of this kind, simply has to 
be free. If life teaches us nothing else, 
it usually teaches us that before we are 
thru. 

By all this I don’t mean that you can’t 
help along your children’s love of read- 
ing, but I do mean that the only way to 
do it is by respecting his own individual- 
ity and by using that as a base for your 
building. If I had an eleven-year-old boy 
with an exploring, exact mind—one of 
those boys who are so eager for facts—I 
shouldn’t worry for one minute because 
he refused to sentimentalize over Peacock 
Pie or to quote When We Were Very 
Young. I should let him have a library 
card and draw out all the books he liked 
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Helping Our Children to Read 


about the Aztees and Mound-Builders, 
thanking my lucky stars continually that 
he was really interested in something im- 
portant. I shouldn’t keep saying to my 
friends, “But he never reads fiction! It 
seems to me he ought to like something 
imaginary!’ but on Christmas or his 
birthday [ should give him The Rootabaga 
Stories by Carl Sandburg, or Booth Tar- 
kington’s Penrod just by way of offering 
him the key to another mental world. The 
chances are he would consider Dr. Dolittle 
too babyish, but I do believe he would 
like A.re-M e-No-Questions and The Potato- 
Face-Blind-Man in spite of himself. And 
Penrod would appeal to him even if 
Peter Pan didn’t. Then, also, there would 
he Huckleberry Finn and Tom Sawyer for 
that particular boy—l can’t imagine him 
rejecting the world of fiction very long! 
And as he grew older (tho such a boy, 
while still young, is likely to be rather 
mature in his tastes along such lines as he 
chooses for his own) he would adore cer- 
tain grown-up non-fiction books: The 
Arcturus Adventure by Beebe; Paul de 
Kruif’s The Microbe-Hunters; Sandburg’s 
Abraham Lincoln—the Prairie Years. 


ND going back to fiction, Treasure 
Island ought to be put in that boy’s 
way, too, and The Three Musketeers and 
A Tale of Two Cities. Can’t you just see 
his tastes broadening out? Such a boy 
might never care for poetry (if not, don’t 
worry), but it would do no harm to try 
him on Masefield’s Salt-W ater Ballads. 
This eleven-year-old of whom I ain 
telling you is an exceptional lad (no, he 
isn’t mine; I wish he were) but I know 
several of him. He is the history-minded 
boy, the science-minded boy, often not 
very clever with his hands nor particu- 
larly athletic, but he does read. The 
mother of the twelve-year-old ‘“‘motor- 
minded boy,” as the (Cont. on p. 74 

















Lost to all but the imagination! 
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After the game—SORE THROAT 
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Gargle when you get home 


Suppose your team did win—what comfort is 
that, a week later when sore throat, or worse, 
has put you in bed? 

Here’s a good tip if you will take it. After 
any long exposure (and that includes cold 
bleachers) rinse the mouth and gargle with 
Listerine, the safe antiseptic. 

Immediately, it attacks the mil- 
lions of bacteria waiting for the mo- 
ment when body resistance is low 
to strike. 


Often, this simple and pleasant 





precaution will be the means of sparing you 
pain and sickness. Listerine nips many a sore 
throat and cold. 


Incidentally, after a football game it relieves 
that hoarseness which is so troublesome. 


The wisest thing to do, of course, during 
cold weather months is to make a 
daily night-and-morning habit of 
using Listerine. Millions do—and 
are healthier for it. Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., U.S. A. 


LISTERINE 


—the safe antiseptic 
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This True-Temper Garden Book tells you how to 


take care of your garden the year around. Ask your 
dealer for it or write to our Department ““G”’ direct. 


Start Next Year’s Garden Now! 


Let winter’ s frost and rains work with you to make 
next year’s garden thrive. Clean up the litter and 
spade it under now, so it will rot and make plant 
food. Fall spading also turns up many insects 
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where the frost will kill them, and the loose soil is 


mellowed by freezing and thawing. 


The spading fork and cleaning-up tools pictured below are 
in our Users’ Catalogue. In it 
ou will find forks for different kinds of soil; mattock hoes for 


but a few of the many described 


rd digging and many tools for special purposes. 
I dealer not su with a copy of this val 
if shed wn» Se fmt Rd **G” for a fre copy. Ask 
Saheanaed the Garden Book if you do not have one. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 


eneral Offices: Cleveland, O. 
Makers Farm and Garden Tools for Over 100 Years. 


























Square and strong 
' They Penetrate 
and turn the 
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Garden Reminders 


ARE your vegetables stored away for 
winter? Have you cleaned up the 
yard and garden? Have you put away 
the garden furniture and the tools, first 
cleaning them thoroly? Have you the 
materials ready for putting the garden to 
sleep? If not, these chores will be in- 
cluded in your November garden work. 

The lily pool should be drained in late 
autumn and filled with straw. If possible, 
place linoleum or roofing over the top of 
the pool, weighting with boards, so that 
water will not enter and freeze, thus 
cracking the cement. Late fall is a good 
time also to put in that stone wall or the 
stepping stones you have been talking 
about. 

A box of rich dirt, sand and compost 
should be placed in the basement before 
the ground freezes. You will want it next 
spring when it is time to plant seeds in- 
doors. 

Entertain the birds this winter by 
arranging a feeding rack for them. Start 
putting out the food early so they will 
not feel that it is necessary to take the 
long southern trip. Continue to keep the 
bird baths filled with water even tho the 
hot days have ended. Put up bird houses 
now so as to have them ready for the 
advance spring guard. 

A friend from Washington says, “In 
pruning evergreens, why not kill two 
birds with one stone by pruning at Christ- 
mas time? This supplies greens for the 
house in addition to having the work 
done.” We quite agree, but be sure that 
your evergreens need pruning—they do 
not require a great deal, you know. 





What have you found out about 
gardening this summer? We are 
always glad to have practical, new 
tips for this department of the maga- 
zine and pay for every one used. 
Send in your best suggestions. For 
each one accepted, one dollar will be 
paid upon publication. Unused con- 
tributions will not be returned. Ad- 
dress Garden Reminders Depart- 
ment, care of Better Homes and 
Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa. 











Have you a cat? If so, perhaps you 
will like to follow . Missouri reader’s 
custom and lift a plant of catnip each 
fall, caring for it Bie a regular house 
plant. When this is placed on the base- 
ment floor, Puss will be truly delighted 
with her treat. 


Some of our readers have had difficulty 
in training tiny ivy vines to the wall. A 
California gardener suggests sticking the 
tiny tendrils to the wall with soft chewing 
gum. When the vine grows larger it will 
stick to the wall by itself. This tip is not 
timely for November but perhaps you 
will remember it for next spring. 

The following tip from North Caro- 
lina will also be worth remembering for 
next year. The writer says, “For several 
seasons I tried without success to grow 
the birdsfoot violet and the yellow lady’s 
slipper in my rock garden. As I had tried 
to duplicate the conditions of their 
original ~woodland home giving them 
necessary shade, moisture, léaf mold and 
so on, I could not understand my failure 
until I found their chief requirement is an 
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acid soil. Since supplying this I have had 
no further trouble and these charming 
wildlings have flourished and multiplied. 
The soil under hemlocks and pines 1s ex- 
cellent for this purpose.” 


Plant sweet peas in the late fall or 
winter; they do much better than if 
planted in the spring. Any time between 
the middle of November and January 
will do. Dig a trench about eighteen 
inches deep, then put in eight inches of 
rich loam and leaf mold and on top of this 
plant the seed two inches apart. Over 
this spread a thin layer of rotted 
manure. In the spring as the plants grow, 
fill the trench to within. two inches of the 
top. This will leave space for watering 
and adding liquid manure during the 
growing season. Any leaves blowing in 
the trench during the winter should be 
removed in the spring. One need never 
fear that freezing in the spring will hurt, 
for sweet peas can stand a heavy frost. 
A good location for the trench is right 
under the fence, then the vines run up 
both sides and are a thing of beauty. 
This tip comes from a Nebraska gardener. 


‘“‘Here is another way to protect 
roses,” says Mrs. T. J., of Iowa. “In 
the late fall I trim my monthly tea roses 
down to twelve or fourteen inches above 
the ground. For each rose bush I take a 
bushel basket, fill it with leaves, and in- 
vert it over the rose bush, being sure that 
the leaves are well packed around all the 
bush. Then with a brick or weight of 
some kind on top of the basket, your bush 
is protected for winter. When spring 
arrives, remove the basket and leaves, 
but do not discard them. As soon as the 
rhubarb makes its first appearance, cut 
the bottom out of the basket and invert 
the remainder of the container over the 
thubarb. Then pack in loosely dry leaves 
or straw, and you will have nice, tender 
rhubarb long before your neighbors do.” 


—unless, of course, your neighbors read 


and follow out this idea also! 


Do you find it difficult to trim your 
hedges quickly and neatly? One reader 
suggests this method: Drive « one-inch 
pipe into the ground at each corner of 
the hedge; insert a straight stick in each 
pipe and stretch a line from stick to 
stick thereby insuring a straight cutting 
each time. She adds also that they have 
found that when sticks are merely driven 
into the ground each time, it is too diffi- 
cult to get them in the same place, which 
makes the line irregular. 





Just to prove that there are handy women as 
well as handy men, one Chicago reader has 
sent us this picture of her handiwork 
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W hat made it 


fam Ous in 
lustrous 


W hite 


also makes it 


ideal for 
Tinting! 


HOUSANDS of home-owners have 

long known that Barreled Sunlight 
gives walls and woodwork a lustrous 
white finish so satin-smooth it washes 
like tile. 


Now they are pleased to find that 
where they want a tint, they can easily 
get exactly the desired shade by 
simply adding oil colors to this famous 
“‘all-oil”’ paint enamel. Ask your dealer 
about the new, easy-mixing Barreled 
Sunlight Tinting Colors, in handy 
tubes. 


Handsome as the finest enamel, Bar- 
reled Sunlight costs less, is easy to 
apply, and requires fewer coats. 
Barreled Sunlight is sold in cans of all sizes, 
by leading dealers. Where more than 
one coat is required use Barreled Sun- 
light Undercoat as the first coat. 

U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., L-23 
Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 






If your dealer cannot supply you, use coupon below 








U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
L-23 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


Please send me further information on the use of 
Barreled Sunlight, and name of nearest dealer. 


(If you wish sample can, enclose 10c) 
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In the Homes of the Red Folk 


HAZEL HANKINSON 


Nature Lore for Youthful Readers 


How Indian Tools Were Made 


MALL boys of Indian families used 
to have as their toys tools of hunting 
and of war such as their fathers used. 

Every papoose had his little bow, and it 
was natural that he soon learned to make 
arrowheads for his playtime just like 
those of the grown-ups. _Little stone 


On the contrary, the task was simple 
enough when the knack was learned. It 
probably took only eight or ten minutes 
to hammer out an acceptable tool, when 
one was used to the work. 

Almost every child knows that arrow- 
heads are made of flint. When a bit 
of hard rock of suitable size had been 
chosen, then, the edges were 
chipped with the hammerstone, 

























just the right amount of slanting 
downward pressure being used; 
a deft rotary movement made 
the grooves at sides and end. It 
took a somewhat sharper stone 
or a piece of bone to make the 
wavy touches at the edge which 
you always see in a perfectly 








Little Indians of today dress much like 

little white children. Do you suppose 

their mothers ever tell them about years 

ago when Indians chipped out arrow- 
heads as pictured at right? 


axes and spades and other tools he 
learned to fashion in the same way, and 
when each son of the family grew up he 
was skilled in making all the tools need- 
ed for war and for hunting and for work 
about his wigwam home. There were 
no special toolmakers then, as there are 
blacksmiths and other mechanics now- 
adays. 

Indians of today have never learned 
what their grandfathers and great- 
grandfathers knew how to do so well. 
The art of making arrowheads and 
other tools of stone has long since been 
forgotten by the red folks. Even the 
older ones among them will tell you 
that the arrowheads found in the plowed 
fields are ““thunderheads come down in 
rain.” 

And yet, one way in which the work 
must have been done has been revealed 
to those who have been making a study 
of Indian life in the northern states. On 
ancient village sites peculiarly rounded 
stones with grooves which fit the thumb 
and fingers have been found, together 
with many arrowheads, axe and spade 
heads, both finished and incomplete. 
Whitened bones, too, worn smooth by 
use and rounded at the edges have been 
picked up. There is no doubt that the 
stones which fit the hand so nicely are 
hammer-stones with which tools were 
made. Bones like those unearthed, old 
books say, were also especially valued by 
the Indians in the fashioning of tools. 

Many white folks think that if the 
Indians made all their implements by 
hand it must have been an endless job. 
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Indian Bread-Making 


LOAF of bread among certain Indian 

tribes was a real “staff of life.’”’ At 

least you would have thought so if you 
had seen one in the process of baking. 

In a large bowl made of bark or wood, 
some of them shaped like a chopping 
bowl, the women placed the flour and 
mixed it with water. When the mass had 
been kneaded into dough, it was shaped 
into strips and wound spirally around 
sticks two or three feet in length which 
had been cut from trees or shrubs. If 
the wigwam-wife was especially neat, 
she peeled the bark from the stick before 
putting on the dough. The vbaked 
“loaf”? was then fastened as securely as 
possible so that it would not slide off; 
pressing the dough firmly against the stick 
accomplished this. 

The sticks were next stuck into the 
ground before an open fire and turned 
occasionally until the bread was baked 
and browned on all sides. Since no yeast 
was used, the finished food was almost 
as hard as the stick upon which it was 
baked. Such a “staff of life’’ as this, how- 
ever, may have helped to make the strong 
teeth for which the red folks are noted. 


Traveling thru some of the northern states 
you will find Indian houses like this. 
Those queer looking sticks you see at 
lower left are loaves of bread; they were 
browned before the camp fire 























finished arrowhead. Probably a stump 
was used as a convenient surface on 
which to work. 

Stone axes and spades and other tools 
were fashioned with the same hammer- 
stone and bones that were used for mak- 
ing arrowheads. They could be pounded 
out almost as quiekly and skillfully as the 
smaller tools when one had learned the 
right twist of the wrist. 


The Wind Bird 


NDIANS thought that winds and 
breezes were caused by the flapping of 
the wings of a huge bird which they called 
the Wind Bird, just as thunder was the 
sound brought about by the wings of the 
Thunder Bird. 
Once the Wind Bird had been flapping 
his wings harder than usual for such a 
long time that the (Continued on page 67 
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nnouncing 


iw NEW 


MAYTAG 


Aluminum 


H distinct pride and satisfaction I 
announce the introduction of the 
NEW Maytag—a washer that is a real 
| tribute to Maytag ideals, traditions 
and accomplishments. It is a worthy 
successor to the Maytag Aluminum Washer that 
during the past few years:‘won World Leadership. 
This New Maytag is as far in advance of today’s 
home laundering methods as the Maytag Gyrafoam 
principle was five years ago, and again identifies 
the Maytag.with the most notable achievements 
in Washing Machine history. 


I earnestly urge you to.visit the nearest Maytag 
dealer at once and see this New Maytag, or take 
advantage of our trial plan and phone for a free 
washing in your own home. If the New Maytag 
doesn’t sell itself, don’t keep it. 


Sincerely, 


CDhagr 


MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, 
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Very informal and friendly is the supper table drawn up before the fire 


Three Meals for CThanksgiving Day 


INNER is the brightest star in the 
meal firmament on Thanksgiving 
day, but it is not brilliant enough 

to eclipse the other repasts. Most women 
are undaunted by the intricacies of the 
feast. It is the breakfast, especially when 
there are house guests, that gives con- 
cern. A satisfactory morning meal is 
essential, since it aids greatly in making 
folks thankful and happy. The problem 
is how to get it without using time needed 
for preparing the midday feast. 

Then there is the supper. The afternoon 
always is short on No- 
vember’s last Thurs- 
day, and visiting is not 


NELL B. NICHOLS 


homelike touch, just as does the privilege 
of sleeping as late as desired on the morn- 
ing of the holiday. 

For supper a simple menu is appro- 
priate, and if this meal does not consist 
of left-overs from the noon dinner, its 
appeal is still greater. The remnants of 
turkey and other dishes will taste better 
on some following day. The supper menu 
given opposite is a satisfactory evening 
repast. 

The rolls made into sandwiches are a 
new and pleasing substitute for toast, a 


last while the coffee is being made. 
Dinner, of course, cannot be neglected. 
And it will not be if the other two daily 
repasts are planned with care. Table ap- 
pointments for the gala feast are almost 
as important as the food. Damask is 
strikingly popular these days. Its satiny 
appearance is handsome, especially if it 
has been ironed carefully. The cloth is 
most attractive when folded lengthwise 
three times when being ironed, as this 
method eliminates a crease in the center 
—the part that shows most on the table. 
Napkins are folded like- 

wise, and then once 

crosswise. Centerpieces 





completed when twi- 
light arrives. No one 
is actually hungry, but 
the clever hostess ap- 
preciates that it is 
good form to offer a 
“snack” of food in the 
evening. What can be 
served that will tempt 
guests who are indif- 
ferent to eating? It is 
not an easy question to 
answer. 

A buffet breakfast is 
a comfort and conven- 
ience to the hostess 








of flowers ever are 
charming, as are those 
of autumnal fruits. 
Nuts combine well with 
fruits in the creation of 
table decorations. 
While everyone longs 
to dine at home or with 
friends and relatives on 
this November _holi- 
day, there are occa- 
sions when necessity 
deprives one of this 
pleasure. Such was my 
fate a year ago. The 
meal served to me in a 








and her company. The 
breakfast menu given 
on the opposite page 
may be followed easily 
without sacrificing 
charm. The batter for the waffles is made 
and poured into a pitcher; the electric 
waffle iron is set on the table. The bever- 
age is attended to as the guests come to 
breakfast at their own pleasure. Many 

ersons will enjoy baking the waffles, for 
cine a finger in the cooking adds a 
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Have you seen these smart little cutters that cut slices of beets, carrots, bananas 
and the like into clever designs for decorating salads or desserts? 


general favorite, but which requires more 
time and effort in the final preparation 
for service. The filling may be cooked on 
Wednesday and placed in the rolls at any 
time on the holiday that the hostess 
wishes. These sandwiches are inserted 
in paper bags, and are heated at the 
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smart hotel offered 
many suggestions 
which I have adapted 
to home use. The 
menu which I expect to 
follow this year is given opposite. 

Recipes I have worked out for use in 
the Thanksgiving day meals are these: 


Pumpkin Pie 


Use 2 cupfuls of stewed or canned 
pumpkin, 1 egg, 1 cupful of milk, 1 table- 
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spoonful of flour, 2 tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, }4 teaspoonful of ginger, 4% tea- 
spoonful of cinnamon and 4 teaspoonful 
of salt. Beat the egg and combine all the 
ingredients. Pour into muffin tins which 
have been 

lined with 
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of the stove, in the oven or in deep fat. 
I think the last-named method gives the 
best results. Olive oil is an excellent fry- 
ing medium, but other vegetable fats and 
oils may be employed with satisfaction. 
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utes, or until the nuts are a delicate 

brown. Remove from the fat quickly and 

drain on absorbent brown paper or paper 

toweling. Sprinkle with table salt and 
spread out to cool before serving 

Top - stove 

browning is a 








pastry. Set in 
a hot oven 
(450 degrees), 
then reduce 
the oven heat 


Fruit 





Thanksgiving Breakfast 


Bran or other prepared cereal 











stuffed with cheese 


Lettuce and pineapple 


simple proc- 


Thanksgiving Supper ess. I use 1 
; tablespoonful 
Crisp rolls of butter for 


every cupful 
of nuts to be 
cooked. The 
butter is 
placed in a 


salad 


Coffee Milk 














to 325 degrees Sugar Cream — 
after the first Waffles — coup or —_—t 

twelve min- marmalade ‘nner 

utes of the Tea Coffee Milk _ Tea 
baking, and . 

bake about Potato appetizers 


forty minutes 
longer. If a browned top is desired, 
pour a little milk on top of every 
little pie just before they are set into 
the oven to be baked. 
Potato Appetizers 

Use crisp potato chips. Put % 
cupful of American cheese, made 
to spread, in a bowl and add to it 
1 tablespoonful of melted butter 
and 1% teaspoonful each of Worces- 
tershire sauce and paprika. Heat 
the potato chips in the oven and 
place 4% teaspoonful of the cheese 
mixture on each potato chip. Ar- 
range on small plates and use a 
garnish of parsley. 








Clear tomato soup Salt wafers 
Olives 


Roasted turkey 


Celery 
Giblet stuffing 
Cranberry jelly 
Mashed potatoes Casserole of squash 

Buttered turnips 
Rolls Butter 
Lettuce salad 
Individual pumpkin pies with whipped cream 
Coffee 


Raisins Nuts 








frying pan; 
when it is 
melted, the 
nuts are distributed in a thin layer 
over the pan. Heat slowly and stir 
often until the nuts are an even, 
delicate brown. Remove from the 
pan, drain on absorbent paper, and 
salt. 

The same proportion of fat and 
nuts are used as for top-stove 
browning when the oven is em- 
ployed. The nuts are placed in a 
shallow pan containing fat or oil. 
This is set in a moderate oven, 350 
degrees Fahrenheit. The nuts are 
stirred frequently during the roast- 
ing. When they are a light brown, 
they are drained on paper and 
salted. 








Salted Nuts 

The nuts may be prepared into 
advance. These are delicious for all din- 
ners, especially for holiday repasts, and 
they make delightful Christmas gifts. The 
success one encounters with the nuts de- 
pends largely on the care used in their 
preparation. Of course, they must be 
fresh. The browning may be done on top 


Place the fat in a deep kettle and heat to 
390 degrees Fahrenheit, using a fat frying 
thermometer to determine the tempera- 
ture. Make certain that the nuts are not 
moist. Place a layer of them in the bot- 
tom of a wire frying basket, immerse them 
in the hot fat and fry for about two min- 


Nuts combine well with fruits in the creation of table decorations. A damask cloth is used, of course 


Rolls Stuffed With Cheese 

The filling for the rolls is made 
by creaming 3 tablespoonfuls of butter 
with 2 tablespoonfuls of flour and adding 
114 cupfuls of milk. This is cooked until 
the mixture is smooth and blended well. 
Then 2 cupfuls of finely cut cheese are 
added, along with a dash of pepper and 
paprika, 14 tea- (Continued on page 62 
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7 FIBRE-* 
TILE 


... surprisingly low cost 


MAGINE the beauty of a colorful 

tiled kitchen in your home! 

Your bathroom tiled in one of the 
smart new color schemes—cool daffodil 
green, lavender, gray or black. 


Upson Fibre-Tile comes in big panel 
sections—unfinished—ready to enamel 
in any color your fancy dictates. Made 
of tough compressed wood-fibre like 
famous Blue-Center Upson Board—Up- 
son Fibre-Tile cannot crack; cannot 
chip—and properly applied, should 
never warp. And it costs but a few 
cents a square foot—about 1/10th as 
much as ceramic tile. 


49 CASH PRIZES FOR BEST USES 
We invite you to mail the coupon now and see how 
you may win one of the 49 prizes for the most effec- 


tive installations in new or old homes or business. 








PROOUeTS. 
—- Identify genuine Upson 
Board by the famous Blue Center 
©The U-Co., Inc., 1927 
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>, The wire rack below is 
Cc \ an egg boiler, berry 
Y X washer or toaster; re- 
\ \ versed and with handle 
\ X folded down it becomes 
\ \ a kettle bottom which 

X ' \ prevents scorching 





MABEL J. STEGNER 





The pastry blender above cuts fat and flour to- 
gether most efficiently, for biscuits or pastry ‘ 
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The white enamel refrigerator dishes 

above are made in various capacities. 

All are rectangular in shape, and flat 
bottomed to permit stacking safely 











| The cake decorating syringe 
and tubes pictured below will 
| do really professional 
| looking work with only a 
little practice 











| 
. 
. 





No more boiling over of pie juices! Pie-seal- 
ing tape is now tobe had. It consists of strips 
of tough paper, eack long enough to encircle 
the pie, and conveniently gummed at one’ end 
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+ The experienced builder of 
this Lehigh Cement Grand 
Prize Home tells why colorful, 
built-in Armstrong Floors 
were chosen for every room 


R years, Albert Elmendorf has 
been building fine homes in 
Westchester, Long Island, Northern 
New Jersey. Quite naturally, Mr. 
Elmendorf has some definite ideas 
about building — and particularly 
about the building of floors. 

“I have put down all types of 
floors,” says Mr. Elmendorf, “and 
now my choice is narrowed down to 
one. I’ll never build another house 
without linoleum floors! Yes, I mean 
linoleum in every room—living-room, 
dining-room, bedrooms. 

“T recently built an English cottage 
in Westfield, N. J., after the plan that 
won first prize in a national compe- 
tition of architects. For 
every room of this home— 
the finest I’ve ever built— 
I chose Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum Floors. Why? There 
are several reasons. 

“These Armstrong Floors 
give color, give life to these 
rooms. They provide a 
pleasing background for 
the rough-textured walls, 
the draperies and furnish- 
ings. 

“And wear! Why, on a 
single day, 1500 pairs of 
scuffing, scraping feet 
passed over these floors. 
Six months of ordinary 
wear in a day. But were 
these floors marred? 


Better Homes and GARDENS 


Scratched? Not at all! Next morn- 
ing a dust-mopping quickly brought 
back their original lustrous beauty. 

“The floors were cemented down 
over builders’ deadening felt right 
onto the concrete underflooring, sav- 
ing the cost of sleepers. They have no 
cracks, no unsightly seams. And they 
will last as long as the house itself. 





PLAIN 
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inoleum 


oors /.... 
‘Ll never build another 


house without them!” 


For the living-room Mr. Elmendorf chose a Brown 
Jaspé pattern of Armstrong’s Linoleum as a pleas- 
ing background for the built-in bookcases, rough- 
textured walls and old-fashioned stone fireplace 


sf ry La 


“My frank advice to home-planners 
is that they go to their local store 
and see how beautiful yet how reéa- 
sonably priced floors of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum are.” 

“The Attractive Home—How to 
Plan Its Decoration,” a helpful 24- 
page book by Hazel Dell Brown, will 
be sent anywhere for 10c. (Canada 
20c.) Address Armstrong Cork Co., 
Linoleum Division, 930 College Ave., 
Lancaster, Pennsy!vania. 


r 7 r Look for the 
CIRCLE A 


This girl’s bedroom of the Grand Prize Home in Fig se yb 
Westfield, N. J., has a Gray Jaspe pattern of 
Armstrong’s Linoleam—which is also laid, as a 


happy touch, in the window seat. 


A) 


Armstrong 
Linoleum 


for wery floor in the house 


JASPE 
ARABESQ ‘ 


INLAID 
PRINTED 
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7487x13B—Wizard Swivel. A single point 


bearing at top of enclosed socket takes the weight 
of the furniture and insures easy swivelling. 
Sturdy construction throughout to give long life. 
Fibre wheel specially treated to roll easily with- 
out squeaking. 





Of course Bassicks make house- 
cleaning easier. These wonder- 
fully efficient casters—easy roll- 
ing—easy turning—smooth— 
quiet rolling—respond willingly 
and promptly to the slightest 
urge—always and everywhere. 


And so gentle with the furni- 
ture and floors. You'll find 
Bassicks on good furniture — 
and in good hardware stores. 


Bassick casters 


Gee. ©. G. Sut. OR, @ Division of Stewart Warned 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
For thirty-one years leading makers of Better Casters 
for home, office, hotel, hospital, warehouse and factory 
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Ofhe (Yook's Round Table 


Conducted by Better Homes and Gardens Readers 


This is your department and its value de 
cook in our family. Sen 


help of every g 


nds upon the 


in your favor- 


ite unpublished recipes. We will pay for every one used. 


Casserole of Salmon 


1 can of pink salmon 1 teaspoonful of chopped 


1 cupful of boiled rice onion 
l6 cupful of milk l6 teaspoonful of celery 
1 egg salt 


Salt and pepper 


Remove bones and skin from salmon 
and put in a casserole. Add rice, celery 


| salt, milk, egg, onion and pepper. Mix 
| thoroly, cover with bread crumbs and 








dot with butter. Bake in a moderate 
oven (350 degrees) about thirty minutes, 
or until nicely browned.—Mrs. T. L. H., 
Georgia. 


Frozen Cider 


To 2 quarts of canned apple juice, or 
fresh cider, add sugar to taste, and freeze. 
This is a delicious sherbet to serve with 
roast pork.—Mrs. A. G. B., Wisconsin. 


Thousand Island Dressing 


1 egg 1 cupful of chili sauce 

Juice of 1 lemon 1 teaspoonful of chopped 

Tuice of 1 orange parsley 

\{ teaspoonful of mus- 1 chopped green pepper 
tard 1 chopped red pepper 

1 cupful of olive oil or 1 chopped hard-cooked 
salad oil egg 

1 tablespoonful of cold Chopped onion or 
water cheese 


m 


teaspoonful of Wor- 
cestershire sauce 


Beat together the egg, water, l2mon 
and orange juice, oil and mustard. (Mus- 
tard may be omitted if you do not care 
for it.) Cook this mixture gently without 
stirring until it has thickened and is 
smooth. Remove from the fire and add 
the remainder of the ingredients. This 
makes about one pint of dressing. In the 
winter canned pimento may be substi- 
tuted for the peppers.—H. H. K., Ne- 
braska. 


Corn Flake Omelet 


4 eggs ¥% teaspoonful of pep- 

4 teaspoonful of salt per 

3 tablespoonfuls of water 4 cupfuls of corn flakes 

Beat egg whites and yolks separately. 
Add salt, pepper and water to the yolks, 
and beat well. Fold yolks into the whites, 
and add corn flakes. Cook on both sides, 


in butter or bacon fat, until a golden 


_ brown.—H. A., Massachusetts. 


Cream of Corn Soup 


1 pint of creamy canned 
corn 


\% teaspoonful of pepper 
lg teaspoonful of celery 


l teaspoonful of chopped salt 
onion 14 teaspoonful of sugar 
1 pint of milk 1 egg 


1 tablespoonful of but- 
ter 


lg teaspoonful of salt 


Cook corn and onion together until 
well blended. Strain and add the milk 
and seasoning. Reheat, and just before 
serving add the well-beaten egg. Do not 
return to the fire after the egg is added or 
the mixture is likely to separate. If it 
should separate, beat with an egg beater. 
Serve with a few grains of popped corn 
or a spoonful of whipped cream and a 
dash of paprika for color.—Miss R. C. Z., 
Ohio. 


Tapioca Ice Box Pudding 


1 small bottle of candied 
cherries 
eS cupful 
juice 
Sponge cake or lady 
fingers 
Cook the tapioca and grape juice to- 
gether for fifteen minutes in a double 
boiler. Beat in the sugar and remove 
from fire. Add the cherries cut in thin 
slices, with the juice which is on them, 
and the orange juice. When the mixture 
is cool, pour into a mold which has been 
oiled slightly and lined with sponge cake 
or lady fingers. Cover with more cake 
or lady fingers and let stand in the refrig- 
erator for at least twelve hours. Unmold, 
and serve garnished with whipped cream. 
—Mrs. W. V., Missouri. 


A Different Way to Cook Pork Chops 


6 thick chops 
1 can of corn 


1 egg 
1 cupful of bread crumbs 


Chop the celery, onion and green 
pepper. Mix and fry to a golden brown 
in butter or bacon grease. Add the well- 
beaten egg, corn and bread crumbs. Make 
a thick cream sauce in the pan in which 
the vegetables were cooked. Place chops 
in a buttered baking dish, spread corn 
batter over the top and pour cream sauce 
over ali. Bake in a slow oven (350 de- 
grees) forty-five minutes. The batter and 
sauce should be seasoned with salt and 
pepper, out do not season the chops.— 
Mrs. G. L. V., California. 


Jiggs’ Favorite 


¥% cupful of quick-cook- 
ing tapioca 

2 cupfuls of hot grape 
juice 

1 cupful of sugar 


of orange 


1 small onion 
1 cupful of celery 
1 minced green pepper 


4 pounds of corned beef 2 small turnips 


4 beets 6 potatoes 
1 small cabbage 3 onions 
4 carrots 6 parsnips 


Wash the meat and let stand in water 
half an hour to remove some of the salt. 
Put in a kettle with boiling water to 
cover and simmer about four hours. Pre- 
pare the vegetables, boiling the beets 
separately, and cut the cabbage into 
quarters. Remove the meat when 
tender. Add the carrots, turnips and 
cabbage and cook until tender (about 
thirty to sixty minutes, depending upon 
the size), adding the potatoes the last 
half hour. Add the cooked beets, cut 
into small pieces, and the meat. Heat 
all together and serve on a large platter 
with the vegetables around the meat.— 
Miss L. G., Iowa. 


Cabbage Salad 


Make 1 pint of lemon gelatine, follow- 
ing directions on package. Let stand 
until firm. Remove the core from a small 
solid head of cabbage and slice fine. 
Season to taste with salt, pepper, sugar 
and vinegar. Just before serving, cut 
in the lemon gelatine, using two knives. 
Serve on crisp lettuce leaves. A pleasing 
variation is obtained by adding a small 
can of shredded pineapple, drained. A 
few English walnut meats may be added 
also.—Mrs. R. H. G., Lowa. 
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Perfect Pumpkin Pie 
1 cupful of pumpkin 1 teaspoonful of allspice 
1 cupful of brown sugar 1% teaspoonful of cloves 
1 cupful of sweet milk 14 teaspoonful of ginger 
1 teaspoonful of cinna- 3 eggs 
mon 


Mix the pumpkin (either freshly 
stewed or canned), the sugar and the 
spices thoroly before adding the milk. 
Beat the egg yolks and whites separately, 
adding first the yolks and lastly the 
stiffly whipped whites folded in gently. 
This makes one very large or two small 
pies. It should be put into a hot oven 
for 10 minutes (450 degrees), then reduce 
the heat to 325 degrees and bake forty 
minutes. For superior flavor one house- 
wife advises the addition of 2 table- 
spoonfuls of thick sour cream. 


The Crust 
¥% cupful of cooking oil 114 cupfuls of flour 
1% ~cupful of boiling Pinch of salt 


water 


Pour the water into the oil and stir 
well. To this add the flour and the salt, 
which makes a soft rich dough. Use 
plenty of flour on the rolling board and 
pin, and do not roll too thin. This makes 
a perfect crust for two pie shells.—F. H., 
Washington, D. C. 

Eggplant Oysters 

1 large eggplant 1 teaspoonful of butter 

3 eggs Salt and pepper 

1 cupful of fine bread , 

crumbs 

Boil the eggplant until it can be pierced 
with a fork. Drain, peel, and chop very 
fine. Season with butter, salt and pepper. 
Add the eggs, well beaten, and the bread 
crumbs to make a thick batter. Shape 
like oysters, dip in beaten egg and fine 
crumbs and fry in deep hot fat. Drain 
on brown paper and serve at once.—Mrs. 
I. W. 8., New Jersey. 

Apple Sauce Cake 


16 cupful of butter 
11% cupfuls of sugar 


1 teaspoonful of salt 
1 teaspoonful of cinna- 


1 egg, well beaten mon 
1 cupful of thick apple 14 teaspoonful of ground 
sauce cloves 


1 teaspoonful of soda 1 teaspoonful of baking 
1% cupfuls of flour, powder 
sifted 

Cream the butter and sugar together 
until smooth. Add beaten egg, beating 
thoroly. Dissolve the soda in apple sauce, 
and add. Sift flour, salt, cinnamon and 
baking powder together, and add slowly, 
beating vigorously. If the apple sauce 
is not very thick, a little extra flour may 
be needed. Bake in a quick oven (425 
degrees) about twenty-five minutes. Cut 
in squares and serve hot, covered with 
hot, spiced apple sauce, or whipped 
cream, or other preferred sauce.—M. E. 
C., New York 


Southern Beaten Biscuits 


2 cupfuls of flour 2 tablespoonfuls of lard 

4 teaspoonful of salt 1% cupful of sweet milk 
fix and sift together the flour and 
salt. Mix in the shortening with a knife, 
add milk to make a very stiff dough. 
Have the milk, lard, flour and all utensils 
as cold as possible. Beat the dough with 
a rolling pin or mallet with regular even 
strokes for about twenty minutes, or until 
the dough blisters and cracks. Roll out 
one-half inch thick and cut with a small 
cutter, or pull off small pieces and shape 
with the hand. Do not let them touch 
in the pan. Prick with a fork. Set in the 
refrigerator for an hour, then bake in a 
moderate oven (375 degrees) about thirty 
minutes.—Mrs. V. B. P., Texas. 
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of extra helpers 
under the suds 


LENTY of naptha—brisk and busy—down under the suds loosening the 
dirt. As if you had hundreds of tiny helpers doing the rubbing for you. 
That's the extra washing help Fels-Naptha brings you! 


Naptha is a marvelous cleaner! It is the basis of dry cleaning. It is far and away the 
leader among harmless dirt-looseners. It takes out grease without an effort. It 
quickly loosens the clinging dirt. 


There is lots of naptha in Fels-Naptha. It is held in by the natural cleansing 
elements that give Fels-Naptha its golden yellow color. You can smell the naptha 
—and it stays in until the bar is down to its last thin sliver. 


So Fels-Naptha gives you extra help—two helpers instead of one. Naptha to 
loosen the dirt—unusually good soap to wash it away. And they work together 
to give you clean, bright, sweet-smelling clothes with heaps less work and rubbing. 
Isn't that extra help worth a penny or two more a week? 


Fels-Naptha works perfectly in cool, lukewarm or hot water, so colors stay fresh. 
It is bland and mild—kind to your hands as well as your clothes. 


In machine or washtub you need the hundreds of extra helpers that are under 
Fels-Naptha’s suds. Order from your grocer and have Fels-Naptha ready for 
your next wash. 


FELS & CO., Philadelphia 


FELS~-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR 
WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 








Bringing Better Music Into the Home 


CLIFFORD BLOOM 


“Music Has the Power of Making Heaven Descend to Earth” 


OLLOWING the score of symphony 

or opera as it comes by radio or 

phonograph is one of the fascinating 
vossibilities arising out of the new “Music 
in the Home” era. 

Three agencies enter into this picture. 
One is the radio, the second is the phono- 
graph. The third is the acquisition of an 
adequate home musical library. Each of 
the three agencies is potent for a higher 
development of musical taste and enjoy- 
ment in the home. 

Millions of American homes, which 
before the advent of the phonograph and 
radio were without music of 
any sort, are now enjoying al- 


to one who really desires to become an 
intelligent listener. Such a person should 
read just as widely on musical subjects 
as any music student. 

If you desire to understand Chopin or 
Beethoven, Schumann or Mendelssohn, 
Brahms or Tschaikovsky as they should 
be understood, then you must know these 
composers not only as composers thru 
their music, but you must know them as 
men. You will get infinitely more out of 
their compositions if you know something 
of their lives; something of the time and 
customs and of the age in which they 


—Japanese proverb 


which are of general interest and many 
very helpful suggestions for home music 
study with the aid of records. 

No home library should be without 
phonographic selections from such operas 
as Il Trovatore, Aida, Tannhauser, 
Madam Butterfly, Faust, Lucia, or 
Rigoletto. Nor should fine symphonic 
recordings be lacking. A comparatively 
recent achievement in the record world is 
the recording of a number of the standard 
symphonies in their entirety. Notable 
among these, to mention only a few, are 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony and his 

Third Symphony, the “Eroi- 
ca,”’ the Schubert ‘Unfinished 








most at first hand the works 
of some of the very finest of 
the world’s musical artists. 
Almost every form of musical 
entertainment is as available 
in the home as it is in the con- 


There’s Something New 
in the Air 


cert halls of the large cities. F interest in connection with the subject 


With this wealth of the 


world’s great music almost 
. philanthropist of Philadelphia. 


radio broadcasting is the National Radio Audi- 
tion, which has been established by a well-known 


thrust upon them, many per- 
sons whose musical education 
and opportunities for hearing 
good music have hitherto been 
very meager are confronted 
with the problem of getting’ 
the most possible enjoyment 
out of that which they are now 
privileged to hear in their own 
living rooms. 

Merely to hear or listen to 
music is one thing—to get its 
full content thru giving it an 
intelligent and discriminating 
hearing is quite another thing. 
A complete and full enjoy- 
ment is in store only for those 
who are willing to give a little 





One United States senator, one governor and the 
wives of nine other governors, a widely-known 
composer of songs and a cartoonist of national 
reputation are among the state leaders who have 
accepted state chairmanships for this project. 

During the autumn months a series, beginning 
with local, state and district auditions of young 
amateur singers, is to culminate in a national 
audition and broadcasting hookup, in December, 
awards totalling $17,500 going to the singers. 
There will be five young women and five young 
men finalists in the culminating audition. 
purpose of this enterprise is to encourage amateur 
singers, and this project is one of several in the 
modern picture whose achievement is to stimulate 
still greater interest in music among the people. 


Symphony,” Tschaikovsky’s 
“Pathetic Symphony,” the 
“New World Symphony” by 
Dvorak, and the Brahms 
“Symphony No. 1, in C 
Minor.” The same idea has 
of been carried out in the com- 
plete recordings of the famous 
string quartets and other 
chamber music numbers. 


ARGE orchestral works 
such as Strauss’ sym- 
“Death and 


os onic poems, 
ransfiguration,’ ’and his “Don 
Juan,” Rimsky - Korsakov’s 
“Scheherazade,” and a score 
of other such numbers are now 
available in the complete form. 
Songs, piano numbers and 
violin recordings of the world’s 


The greatest classics, too numerous 


even to try to touch upon, are 
available at a reasonable cost, 
and will prove an endless 
source of pleasure and delight 
to the student who adds them 











time and effort to the study of 





to his musical equipment. 





the musical elements, forms 

and constructions, and those 

who do this are repaid a hundredfold. 
Important in the musical equipment of 

the home is the home music library, 

which may contain both musical litera- 

ture and actual musical scores for study 

programs. Not enough people realize the 

importance of reading good musical 

literature. 


UCH of it is technical, of course, and 

that part of it is intended for the 
more advanced students, but there is 
also for the music lover an abundance of 
splendid books which are not technical 
and which may easily be understood by 
anyone who can read the English lan- 
guage. Too many students know their 
art only from a technical standpoint. 
They spend hours at their practice. Their 
entire time is given to technical study, 
until brain and muscles are dulled with 
weariness, but they give very little time, 
if any at all, to the cultivation of their 
musical intellects or to the esthetic side 
of their art. And what is said here con- 
cerning the student applies just as much 
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lived, and of the influences brought to 
bear upon their thoughts. 

The phonograph is just as important 
in the musical equipment of any serious 
student of music as are his textbooks, his 
piano or his sheets of music. And it 
might be added here that a phonograph 
and a fine selection of records will do just 
as much good in the nursery as in 
the music room, if not more. 

Personal taste varies perhaps more in 
music than it does in any of the other 
arts, but fortunately there are enough 
different kinds and classes of records to 
suit the needs and desires of every indi- 
vidual. For the young child who is just 
beginning to take an interest in music 
there is perhaps nothin ing better than the 
simple singing games and children’s songs. 
Outlines and booklets suggesting graded 
programs for home as well as school use 
are sent to record users upon request by 
the educational departments of the vari- 
ous phonograph companies. These book- 
lets contain deseriptive and informa- 
tional notes on aaa standard seleetions 


The recent announcement 
by the National Broadcasting 
Company that Mr. Walter Damrosch has 
been engaged by them as musical counsel 
of the air is one that is of vital interest 
to all music lovers and particularly to 
those who have radios in their homes. 
Mr. Damrosch, who for the past forty 
ears has been the conductor of the New 
ork Symphony Society, plans for the 
coming season to give over the air a pro- 
gram of twenty-four orchestra concerts, 
comers of three series of eight concerts 
each @ numbers on these programs 
will range in grade from numbers suit- 
able for very young children up thru 
those designed purely for the most ad- 
vanced music lover gnd student. Before 
each concert questionnaires containing 
program notes on the numbers to be 
played, with questions and the ae 
answers, will be sent out upon reques 
and while these are principally inteaded 
for the public schools and colleges, they 
will also afford the music students in the 


home an opportunity which is — the same 
time s y entertaining and. educa- 
tional. (Continued.on page 54 
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“Every Mother and Father 
who are blessed with children 
have not fulfilled their paren- 
tal duty if they permit their 
children to grow into maturity 
without a definite amount 0 
study at the piano, the basic 
instrument of all music and the 
door to musical appreciation. ’’ 


Mrs. Edgar Stillman- 
Kelley, President, National 
Federation of Music Clubs. 







ILL she be the charming woman 
you dream of now? Will she ra- 
diate joy and success? Or will 


happiness pass her by? You can answer these 
—— with a piano. Give her a piano and you give her 
the key to Charm and Culture, Popularity and Happiness. 
Give her a piano and some day you will be even prouder 
of her than you are now. 
You cannot start too soon. These early years are so important. As a Mother 


you owe her this opportunity. Do not let her youth slip by without musica] 
training, which is so essential to the modern girl. When you plan her future, 
plan to give her a piano, for half the secret of charm lies in musical proficiency. 
lf you fail to provide it, some day she will ask you why. 


A social and moral advantage 


The Piano is the keystone of the Amer- 
ican Home. For a hundred years it has 
supplied men and women with finer ele- 
ments of clean living. Identified as it is 
with the best in social and moral prog- 
ress, it should be early associated with 
the lives of your sons and daughters. 


Quicker methods of learning the Piano 
Today it is easier to learn to play the 


piano than ever before. New methods 
of instruction make it possible easily 
and pleasantly to acquire this envi- 
able ability. 

Writeus today about this new method 
of learning to play the piano; also let us 
send youseveral interesting foldersabout 
the piano, the basic musical instrument. 


National Piano Manufacturers 
Association 


247 Park Avenue New York City 


THE BASIC 
p MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENT 
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Seven of the world’s leading radio patents, including R.C.A. Neutrodyne and Crosley, are incorporated in 


the new ‘‘Bandbox’’. 


It is already famous, the sensation of the radio world, a new and greater value 


resulting from Crosley patent acquirements and mass production methods. 
Never before, except in most expensive sets, has such a collection of refinements and advantages been 


brought together. 


The truly remarkable performance of the “Bandbox” is due to completely balanced radio frequency, 


Musicones 


Improve the reception of 
eny radio set. oon tk 
16 in. size (as pictured 


with Bandbox) $12.75 
2 in. size $9.75 


Tilt-Table model—3 ft. 
high $27.50 





completely shielded coils and condensers, acuminators for 
sharp tuning—in faint, distant signals, volume control, single 
dial operation and illuminated dial for shadowy corners. 
Another popular feature is quick, easy installation in console 
cabinets by the veriest novice. 


a “‘Bandbox” for house current operation at the 


slightly higher price of $65, and the Crosley Power Converter 
at $60, which is entirely without hum and dispenses with 
batteries entirely. 

See the “Bandbox” today. 
of radio reception. 
with a Crosley”’. 
write Dept. 156 for his name and literature. 


It will reveal new possibilities 
You'll know instantly why “‘You’re there 
If you cannot locate your nearest dealer 


EROSLEYEERADTO 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 
Powel Crosley, Jr., Pres. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Prices slightly higher west of the Rocky Mts. 


Crosley is licensed only for Radio 
Amateur, Experimental and Broadcast 
Reception. 
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Our beautifully illustrated book tells 
how. It tells all about our new 
methods of art decoration, art treat- 
ment and how anybody can learn 
without previous training or experi- 
ence. It contains page after 
page of handsome color il- 
lustrations of what you can 
make and sell. You can 
make good money and this book is 
Free. Our system is amazingly easy 
to learn and the profits are larger 


than in almost any other 
business. asicla fe 


DEPT. s9-5_ - 








Here’s a Wonderful Way to Get It 


FREE 


beautiful finished art objects almost 
from the beginning. You don’t have 
to know how to draw or have any ex- 
perience. Begin making money now. 
All supplies are sent by us with the 
instructions and many have 
made $25 the first week. 
Some men and women have 
taken up this work for their 
own amusement.—Either way, pleas- 
ure or profit, it’s the most delightful 
home work you can imagine. Write 
Now for your copy of this valuable 
book; it’s FREE, 


Industries 


ADRIAN, MICH. 
























ERE are 209 delightful 
ways of preparing this 
healthful and delectable fruit. 
Thoroughly practical recipes, 
carefully tested —convenient- 
ly arranged — beautifully illustrated. Every 
woman should have this book in her recipe 
collection. It suggests many appetizing des- 
serts. Sent iree. Address Skookum Packers 
Ass n, 504 Phipps Bldg., Wenatchee, Wn. 








Skookum Apples 





Bis Protits in Candy Making! 
f Wy finde Candies 


, 7 4 
A Pe Write today for free“work sheet" on FUDGE. 
merican School.of Home Economics, 87 1E, 58th St.,Chicage 
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An easy twist—kernel 





comes out whole! 
2 For Thanksgiving 

a and Christmas 
rac. 


Cc pecans, walnuts, filberts, 
Brazil nuts—luscious whole meats 
Fate | time. No crushed kernels, fly- 
ing shells, or pinched fingers. Fine for 
candy cakes, or salting. This ideal 


Nut Cracker 


is a useful Christmas gift. Lasts in- 
definitely. — At hardware, grocery 
and fruii stores: or mail stamps or 
money order to us. Satisfaction 
guaran or money 
No. : weed Nickel, ea., = 75¢ 
No. 1 Polished 1 
pon BA eee 


COOK ELECTRIC COMPANY 
2714 Southport Ave., Chicago, Il. 

















of The Pathfinder, Amer- 
ica’s liveliest, most unique, most 
entertaining weekly magazine. Full of 
wit, humor, information, news events, pic- 
tures, special features, best fiction. Once you 
read THE PATHFINDER you will never do with- 
out it. Send your name and 10 cents IMMEDIATELY! 


THE PATHFINDER, Dept. G-23, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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A House Made Into a Home 


Continued from page 8 


pleasant room indeed. Then we took out 
the clothes closet in the middle room and 
added another window, to make a very 
pleasant dining room. In the kitchen we 
boarded up the two doors leading to the 
sleeping porch and passageway and put in 
a new porcelain sink with double drain- 
boards, all in one piece, and a built-in 
cabinet, making a convenient and up-to- 
date kitchen. The passageway we con- 
verted into a bath, with a door leading 
into the hall, in place of the window and 
with a built-in linen cabinet, and the best 
of plumbing. We had decided that a 
sleeping porch is a waste of space, as it 
can be used for practically nothing else, 
so we converted the sleeping porch into 
a bedroom, with the south side glassed 
in, with windows that can be opened fuil 
length, letting in plenty of fresh air and 
having privacy also. 

All the windows on the west side of the 
house were made into doors leading into 
the hall. The hall seems rather long but 
we hung portieres about half way, giving 
the effect of a front and back hall and, 
oh, the comfort it gives! That one fea- 
ture alone is enough to make out of the 
house a home. 

The two bedrooms added on the west 
of the hall are large and airy, having the 
west sides glassed in and being protected 
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The original house consisted of the three 
rooms marked living room, dining room and 
kitchen 


from the afternoon sun by awnings and 
also by the evergreen hedge planted 
along the entire west side of the house. 
There are large clothes closets for these 
zooms and they are warmed by the heater 
placed in the hall. This is one of the new 
heaters that circulates warm air all thru 
the house. We find it adequately heats 
the house and keeps us thoroly comfort- 
able in what little cold weather we have 
here in San Antonio. 

We covered the living room and bed- 
room floors with carpeting, and a vacuum 
cleaner is provided ior cleaning them. All 
other floors are covered with inlaid 
linoleum cemented over deadening felt, 
and varnished with waterproof varnish. 
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All the rooms were repapered with a 
washable wall paper in suitable and har- 
monious designs, and all woodwork was 
finished with washable enamel in the 
warm tan color called cafe au lait. 

The dining room was furnished with 
a painted dining room set in tones of 
tan and green, and is very attractive. 
All other new furniture that had to be 
bought, after the enlarging of the house, 
was chosen with an eye to comfort, good 
looks, suitability and durability. Some 
of the old furniture was refinished to 
harmonize with the interior of the rooms. 

Convenient electrical outlets were 
placed all over the house and attractive, 
modern light fixtures were put in. A 
small electric range was put in the kitchen 
as we haven’t gas in this suburb yet. 

Now a few words as to the outside of 
the house. We painted it a deep cream 
color, and trimmed it in light green. The 
roof was painted black, with a waterproof 
paint. Attractive green and tan striped 
awnings were put over the entrance door 
and the west windows, adding consider- 
ably to the good looks of the house. The 
eoncrete terrace in front is shaded from 
the west sun by the tall evergreens. There 
is a judicious planting of evergreens all 
about the grounds, keeping the place 
from having a bare look in winter. 

The lawn was leveled and sown to 
grass, and a fence copied from one in 
Better Homes and Gardens divides the 
lawn from the garden, which is very 
large, and is a constant source of pleasure 
and profit to us. A place was fenced off 
across the back of the lots, for a few 
chickens, and a modern chicken house 
built, also a garage. 

Cement walks were laid wherever need- 
ed and the space on the east side of the 
walk leading to the chicken yard was 
made into a backyard flower garden and 
pleasure spot, with a lily pool and grass 
and seats and a swing, and is protected 
from the afternoon sun by the tall ever- 
green hedge on the west side of the walk. 

Now, after all was completely finished, 
there became apparent other advan- 
tages. Owners of vacant lots around 
about began to clean them up and some 
of them to build attractive little homes. 
A petition was gotten up to have the 
street graded and surfaced and this was 
soon accomplished. Other home-owners 
began to take an interest in their homes 
and to spruce them up. Soon our neigh- 
borhood took on an up-to-date and pros- 
perous air and we like to think that it was 
our venture in making a home out of a 
house that pricked the neighborhood 
pride and started things to picking up. 





Some little gardeners in Abilene, Kansas 
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Face Brick—colorful and enduring—will distinguish your house 


as the home of people of good taste and sound judgment. The 


unusual selection of colors and textures available in Face Brick 


enables you to choose exactly the type best suited to the architec- 


tural scheme of your house. And the exceptionally slow deprecia- 


tion of Face Brick is life-long insurance on your investment in it. 


HERE is one unmistakable index 

to the value of a house that is 
offered for sale. By it, you are enabled 
to appraise the entire structure —and 
the ienard of the builder. 


You may be sure that a builder who 
uses Face Brick—on all sides of his 
houses—puts quality above price. 
Such a builder does not intend to di- 
vert your attention from basic buila- 
ing materials by emphasizing less 
important details. Look for the Face 
Brick builder and let Face Brick be 


your measurement of house values. 
The American Face Brick Association 


has prepared a splendid series of book- 
lets which point out both the artis- 
tic and economic advantages of Face 
Brick. Send for these bookies today: 


“The Story of Brick”—a beautifully illus- 
trated booklet for the home-buyer and home- 
builder. Sent free. 


“A New House for the Old”—an interesting 
book on remodeling. Sent free. 


“The Home of Beauty”—containing 50 two- 
story, six-room houses, in a wide variety of 
designs. Sent for 50 cents. 


“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House 
Plans”—F our booklets showing designs and 
floor plans for inexpensive 3 to 4room, 5- 
room, 6-room and 7 to 8-room houses, Each 
25 cents. Complete set for $1.00. 


AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION 
1746 Peoples Life Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


FACE BRICK 


see 
Face Brick 






Tor the Home Crafisman 


H. F. SHOWALTER 


Christmas Gifts That Dad Can 
Make at Home 


OU will derive much more pleasure 

from Christmas if you make some 

gifts yourself. Then, too, the work 
of one’s han?s always seems so much 
more a persona: gift than something that 
has been bought at the store. 

From a box of dominoes and a box of 
checkers, each costing a dime at the 
ten-cent store, you can make a variety 
of small toys that when painted in gay 
colors will delight the little tots. The 
simplest of these is the two-wheeled cart 
(a) shown below. Two checkers form the 
wheels and a domino the body of the 
cart. Holes are first made thru the cen- 
ters of the checkers and then nails are 
put thru the holes and driven 
into the domino. The nails are 


domino, and whittle 
out the figure with a 
sharp knife. Now 
glue the bunny to the 
cart. It may be 
necessary to smooth 
the domino to make 
a flat surface on 
which to glue it. 

The wheelbarrow 
(shown at d) is made 
from a checker, a 
whole domino, a dom- 
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ino cut in halves, and a piece of wire. 
Make a hole thru the center of the checker 
and cut a notch in each corner of the 


domino. Glue the halves of the domino 
to the whole domino one above and one 
below. Then put the checker on the 
middle of the wire and twist 
the wire together leaving space 





left loose enough for the check- 
ers to turn freely on them. A 
colored cord is then tacked to 
the end of the domino. A small 


for the checker to turn freely. 
Now put the wire around the 
whole domino letting it rest 
in the notches, twist it to- 





drill is the best tool for making 


gether, and bend the ends out 
for handles. 

The truck (e) has four checker 
wheels. Its body may be made 
of two whole dominoes with 


























the halves of a domino glued 
together for a hood or with a 
building block for a_ hood. 
Small boxes of building blocks 














holes thru the checkers, but, | —— _—«|:~ — +. 
lacking a —y you can burn 
the holes with a wire heated ¢ ) 
repeatedly or you can make K wA@e Na] 
them by twisting a very slen- A Mie od = 
der knife blade in the center ° - 
of each side of the checker. 
< <y_® Divide your paper into 
( one-inch squares, then 
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PLANT MARKERS 























draw in the outlines 
as shown above and at 
left to make your own 
patterns for the plant 
markers 
The toys below are 
made from dominoes 
and checkers 


illustrated. 


with letters on their sides may 
be purchased for ten cents. 
Glue the parts together, 
smoothing first where necessary, and 
attach the wheels in the same manner as 
on the cart. 

The closed car has a building block for 
the hood and two building blocks and a 
domino for the body with the half of a 
domino under the rear end to which 
the wheels may be fastened. There are 
four checker wheels and a checker fast- 
ened to the back of the car for the spare 
tire. All of these toys should be painted in 
two or more bright colors. (Cont, on p. 52 





The bunny riding on 
a cart is cut from a domi- 
no. To make a pattern 
for it, cut a piece of 
paper the size of the 
domino. Fold it once the 
short way and twice the 
long way, creasing the 
folds to make the lines 
shown at c. Then unfold 
the paper. Draw the 
ears in the two upper 





squares, the head in the 
next two squares, the 





arms and waist in the 
third pair of squares, and 
the remainder of .the 
body in the last two 
squares. Cut out the 

















pattern, mark around it 
on both sides of the 
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15,000: 


or a slogan abou 


Get the facts regarding the ever increasing uses 


for wood. You may win a first prize of $5,000. 


Fifty-seven prizes in all. Read the following 


Bettrer Homes and GARDENS 
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paragraphs carefully. 
pon for free booklet. 


In thinking about your slogan 
for wood, bear in mind that 
one-fourth of all the land in 
the United States is covered 
with forests! 


These vast forests are con- 
tinually growing; unlike other 
natural resources, wood con- 
stantly renews itself through the ages. 

Thus you see that timber is a crop—a 
crop of boundless value to the entire na- 
tion. Failure to harvest it when ripe 
means waste, as in the case of any other 
crop of the soil. 

Leaders of the lumber industry, manu- 
facturers of American Standard Lumber, 
are producing from the mature timber 
clean, sound lumber. They are grading it 
according to new and stricter quality 
rules; thus it goes to -he user as a stand- 
ard product conforming exactly to his 
needs. 





Wood ever in demand 


Beautiful, durable, economical, and of 
amazing adaptability, wood is steadily 
extending its markets both for established 
uses and for new uses. 


Famous historic mansions of early 
Colonial Days, still occupied and still in 
excellent condition, are of wood construc- 
tion. So, too, are a majority of modern 
residences. In fact, three-fourths of all 
the homes in this country are built of wood. 

For fine furniture, wood is of course the 
last word—both in craftsmanship and in 
beauty that endures. There are count- 
less wood chairs, tables and desks still in 
active service which have passed the 
century mark! 

The use of wood for window frames and 
sashes is advancing with giant strides. 
The largest and newest hotel in the world 
—The Stevens, Chicago—is so equipped. 

And what flooring has ever equalled the 
comfort and beauty of wood? Today, 
wood flooring is standard construction in 
buildings of almost every type. 

Wood for shuttles, spools and bobbins! 
Wood for millions of boxes, baskets, 


Then mail attached cou- 
Contest closes December 15 


crates and barrels! Wood for silos, gran- 
aries and mining timbers! 
There is a wood for every use and a use 


for every wood. Wood is a material of 


primary importance in most of our great 
industries. 


Keeping step with progress 


Our modern ships require wood in scores 
of ways, from stem to stern. The rail- 
roads annually demand more than 110,- 
000,000 wood cross ties, and huge quan- 
tities of lumber for box cars, refrigeration 
and hundreds of other needs. The auto- 
mobile industry alone uses a billion and a 
half feet of lumber a year! 


Wood has built thousands of derricks 
for our gushing oil wells, has helped to 
make moving pictures one of the world’s 
leading industries, has played an impor- 
tant part in the development of the 
radio, and has sent the airplane winging 
over land and sea. 

Lumber made immune to fire and de- 
cay by suitable fire-proofing and preserv- 
ative treatments is increasingly avail- 
able to modern markets, both in construc- 
tion and in industry. Wood is destined to 
be America’s most universally useful ma- 
terial, adaptable to the widest range of 
purse and purpose. 


“ “ 4“ 


Manufacturers of American Standard 
Lumber in the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers Association believe a better 
understanding of the industry and a 
greater appreciation of wood will be of 
advantage both to users and to the 
manufacturers. To obtain a slogan 
for its campaign of information, the 
Association is conducting a nation- 
wide contest with liberal prizes. To 
qualify, send for free booklet, “The 
Story of Wood.” Please use the at- 
tached coupon. Remember, the con- 
test closes December 15. 


NATIONAL LUMBER 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
P. O. Box 811, Washington, D. C. 
Manufacturers of American Standard Lumber 
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This free Booklet 


may mean 


$5,000 to you 
Send today! 


Mail coupon below or write 
for booklet which will be sent 
you postpaid. It contains the 
Oficial Blank On Which Your 
Slogan Should Be Submitted. 

This may mean $5,000.00 
added to your bank account. 
So mail your coupon right now. 


- $5,000 
2,000 
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First Prize. . . 
Second Prize ° i 
Third Prize .. . 1,000 
Four Prizes (each) . 500 
Fifty Prizes (each). 100 
Un case of tie for any of the 
Drizes offered, the full amount 
of the prize tied for will be paid 
to each tying contestant.) 





National Lumber Manufacturers Association 
P. O. Box 811, Washington, D. C 
Gentlemen:—I wart to enter your $15,000 Prize 
Slogan Contest. Please send me free copy of your 
booklet,**The Story of Wood,’’so that I may qualify. 


Name 





BF cg FR GOD csctentnresrcpsiciictitts ote 


Contest closes 
December 15th 
































The W. H. Mathers of Rock Island, 
Illinois, haven’t a large garden but 
every inch of it counts for beauty. 
In iris time it is especially lovely 


ously to let the ashes soak in, 

The plant is so hardy that, 
with ordinary care, any back- 
yard in the United States where 
cantaloupes can be grown, should 
be a good place to raise some. 
Why pay fifteen cents per pound 
for cucumbers in the spring, 
when one cucumber from. these 
vines is enough for two or three 
families? The photo on this 
page will give you an idea as to 
how the fruit looks. Those that 
the young lady holds are all 
mature fruits, raised from seeds. 
They will grow in any conceiv- 
able shape, straight, curved, S- 








SAmong Ourselves 


An Exchange of Readers’ Letters and Ideas 


“Yes, We Have Some Cucumbers” 


ID you ever see a cucumber three 
feet long? Just take a tape line 
and measure three feet and a few 

inches on the edge of your table. Then 
look at the space covered. Can you im- 
agine a cucumber that long? This cu- 
cumber is not a novelty, nor the result 
of cross-pollination. It has been grown 
on the Mediterranean shores for cen- 
turies and it has always produced fruit of 
this size. Why it is not grown more ex- 
tensively, I cannot understand. The 
fruit is good to eat raw or pickled, green 
or ripe, with salt or without. It has 
no bitter taste as in the ordinary cucum- 
ber, can be eaten in quantities 
without ill effects, and has a 


usual shovelful of manure at the 


shaped, or knotted like pretzels. 
—Harry §. Florian, Fort Worth, 
Texas. 


My Latest Poultry Kink 
I HAVE just finished glancing 
thru Better Homes and Gar- 
dens at the office, as I generally 
do, when I have time, before 





bottom of the hill, eight or ten 
seeds to the hill, which are 
thinned to two or three good 
plants after danger of insects is 
past. 

The vines look like canta- 
loupe vines and grow very 
rapidly, enabling the plant to 
keep one jump ahead of the 
striped cucumber beetle. When 

















flavor superior to the ordinary 
cucumber. 

The plant is cultivated the 
same as cantaloupes or the 
ordinary cucumber with the 

















Dr. Wade Sperry of Hamburg, Iowa 
made his bird bath more attractive 














A. F. Rexroth of Camp Hill, Penn- 

sylvania, is enthusiastic over his tree 

peony which is shown at left. Have 
you one in your garden? 


this insect first puts in an ap- 
pearance, dust with a mixture 
of 1 part calcium arsenate and 
20 parts of plaster. Apply when 
the dew is on and keep it up 
until the insects are gone. As 
soon as the vines begin to bloom 
and about the time the first 
fruit begins to set, apply a 
couple of shovelfuls of wood 
ashes to the hill, watering copi- 
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with petunias. Above are some of 
Mr. Florian’s cucumbers 


taking the magazine home to the wife. 
After reading your editorial page, 
I want to congratulate you on such a 
lusty growth. A million in five years is 
remarkable and I am sure you will do 
as well in the next five years. Person- 
ally, I should like to see you come out a 
little stronger on poultry, that being my 
“side-line” at home. Articles on feeding, 
watering, housing and the like are always 
of interest. 

A friend of mine was out to my home 
recently looking at the 125 Jersey Black 
Giant chickens I have and said, “How 
do you water them?” “Ha, ha,” I said, 
“T’ve got the labor of watering reduced to 
zero. I have water (Cont. on p. 42 
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Miniature Portfolio of Designs 


Without obligation, kindly forward me 
@ copy of your miniature Portfolio of 
Period Room Decoration in the various 
periods. 


TERRES 6 os ¢00scsneeeesneeneenee 
Street and No, ......ccccccssssees 
| City or Town...... Prrrrry 
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There's a ch l in the air 


The chairs drew closer, one 
by one. It’s night time—home 
time—time to draw the 
shades, to keep\the world out 
and thecheer ofthe firesidein. 


iS ie time you order — 
shades, be sure to s 
Hartshorn Shade Cloths on 

horn Rollers. They will look their 
best from the outside—serve their 
best inside. And this is important. 
The Hartshorn Roller will never 
ruffle even = most hair-trigger- 
like temper by balking or <) ing 
when a hand on the cord says, 
“Go up” or “Come down”. There’s 
more than a half-century of expe- 
rience in the making of fine shade 
rollers behind it. 


Ask your dealer how much Harts- 
horn Shade Cloths on Hartshorn 
Rollers will cost, and always keep 
in mind how well and how long 
they will serve. 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Made by the Makers of Hartshorn Shade Rollers 






SHADE 
PRODUCTS 


A shade is bpd 
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piped to the hen yard to a dish and the 
overflow drained so chickens cannot get 
at it. All I do is clean out the dish thoroly 
each week.”’ ‘“‘That’s fine,”’ said he, “but 
you’re wrong. A friend of mine in 
Massachusetts, who does nothing else for 
a living except raise chickens, makes his 
flock take water from a drip, thus elimi- 
nating all chances of disease transfer.”’ 

Needless to say, I have taken the 
dish away, and the chickens easily drink 
from a drip, which drops into a drain pipe 
below when not being taken by the 
chicks.—F. W.. Kilbourne, Portland, 
Maine. 


How We Cheat the Birds 


"Te spring we watched a nest of 
robins under our porch with much 
interest. At the same time we were dili- 
gently cultivating our first bed of straw- 
berry plants and counting the time when 
we would be feeding from its fruit. As 
the berries ripened, we noticed that the 
robins were quite as interested in our 
berries as we were, so a dozen of the little 
red, white and blue pinwheels—some of 
which had bells in them—made our 
strawberry bed a gay fluttering place not 
at all attractive to the birds. 

These little celluoid pinwheels have 
also kept the rabbits out of our vege- 
table garden so we pass along the idea to 
“Among Ourselves” in appreciation of 
the exchange column in Better Homes and 
Gardens.—Mary Laird, New York. 


My Favorite Cover 


HIS letter is actuated by a question 

on your editorial page of this issue 
(July), on which cover of the past year 
was most attractive. I vote for the Feb- 
ruary cover. I cut the picture round 
(eight inches in diameter), applied it to 
an inexpensive round bread board, 
painted the edge of the board a dull blue, 
and the resulting plaque is justly admired 
by all. Give us a few similar covers!—Mrs. 
C. G. Archey, Dallas, Texas. 


Before the Frost Is on the Pumpkin 
LAST fall an early frost was predicted, 


and a warning sent out over the radio 
during the afternoon sent me hurrying to 
the garden to see what might yet be 
salvaged. 

The cellar held its usual quota of canned 
vegetables, pickles and fruit; sacks of 
dried corn and beans,—navy and lima,— 
hung on my pantry walls. In a bin of 
sand in the cellar we had packed beets, 
salsify, turnips and celery. The late cab- 
bage was piled in the corner and the early 
crop made into kraut. Sweet potatoes 
had been wrapped and put in a cool dry 
room. Pumpkins cat squashes were 
stored. Still, I was reluctant to let Jack 
Frost play havoc with what garden*was 
left. 

The pepper plants looked especially 
pretty in the late afternoon sun, and I 
chose two fine, but rather small plants, 
one sweet pepper or mango, and one 
pimento. I re-set one in each end of a 
window box, filling in the space between 
with a few clumps of parsley for seasoni 
and garnishing. The window box am 
before a sunny kitchen window until 
after Christmas and we had many fine 
peppers fresh from the bush. 

My husband dug up a few roots of 


rhubarb and banked them with earth 


in an old tub which stood in the cellar, 
until February. They were then brought 
upstairs, the soil watered and we set it in 
a sunny window in an unused room. Soon 
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New Style 


Faucets 


AYS Faucets are the newest style. 

Illustrated is the Hays lavatory 
faucet with drinking glass receptacle. 
The right hand lavatory faucet has soap 
dish to harmonize with drinking glass 
receptacle. 


This is but one of many new ideas in 
design in Hays Faucets. And every one 
is made of highest grade metal and care- 
fully machined. No leaking faucets when 
you use Hays Faucets! 


Hays Faucets are sold through the 
wholesaler of plumbing supplies to the 
plumbing store. Be sure the name Hays 
appears on your faucets. 

Send for beautifully illustrated 
folder which shows our new and 
improved faucets and our concealed 
bathroom equipment. Sent free. 


THE HAYS MFG. CO., 12th and Liberty Streets, Erie, Pa. 


HAYS FAUCETS 





Maud seeey. angel 


ISIMMONS 
Cribs 


Beautiful cribs. Durable. Scientif- 
ically built to insure sound, rest> 
ful sleep. Firm, noiseless, safe. 
Can be washed. Ivory with blue or 
pink, pink or blue with white, café 
au lait. Decorated with flowers and 
nursery themes. In sealed cartons, 


Springs included. $12.50 to $40. 
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we had fresh rhubarb ready to use. 

Some of my cucumbers had been “‘put 
down”’ in brine, so I clipped a paper bag- 
ful of heads from some late dill, to be used 
later in making dill pickles. Tomatoes 
that were large enough to ripen were 
wrapped and put in a cool place, and we 
had fresh tomatoes for several weeks 
longer. Honey dew melons had not rip- 
ened so were stored away until ready for 
use. 

There was not much spare storage 
space left anywhere, but we had a feeling 
of satisfaction the next morning when 
we looked at our blackened garden and 
our winter menus had greater variety, 
thanks to “the garden we brought in- 
doors.”’—Mrs. Steward Foster, lowa. 


Bulletins of Interest 


O you have a collection of govern- 

ment bulletins on your “garden 
bookshelf”? If not, you are missing out 
on a lot of useful information for many of 
the so-called ‘Farmers’ Bulletins’ are 
equally helpful to city families. Two 
bulletins which will be of interest to 
many of you are: Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1327, “Canaries: Their Care and Man- 
agement,” by Alexander Wetmore, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., and Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin, No. 493, “English Sparrows as a 
Pest,”” by Ned Dearborn, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. These pamphlets are free. 


Along My Garden Path 


\ \ THEN I go walking down my garden | 


path, 
[ leave behind me trivial cares and haste, 
The petty worries that Warass and fret, 
The heavy weight of sorrow’s unshed 


In blue contented rows bright larkspurs 
nod,— 

A breath of peace comes from the lily bed. 

A busy blue bird feeds her hungry young 

Within the trailing grapevine’s shelt’ring 
bower, 

While fragile silken poppies look askance 

Upon their towering cousin hollyhocks. 

And here a daisy lifts her dew-kissed face, 

To laugh at sweet peas climbing o’er the 
fence. ... 

It is a place where God and I commune— 

And I bring with me courage, joy and 
hope, 

When I come walking from my garden 
path. 
—Isla Paschal Richardson, Tenn, 


L=Ets exchange our best ideas thru 
this department, “Among Our- 
selves.’ Pictures and letters are always 
welcome and we shall use just as many of 
them as possible each month. Tell the 
world how you are making a better home 
and garden!—Editor. 








C. E. Thompson, Richmond, Virginia has 
deserted from the home renter army. Here’s 
his new cottage 
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MOE-BRIDGES COMPANY 





Exquisite Taste 


where it matters most 

















T has often been said that 
a woman is judged by the 
beauty of her home, and 

this is particularly true of the 
dining room. To bring out the richness of draperies 
and wall coverings, to give sparkling life to glassware and 
silver, and to cast a glow of charm over the entire room, 
your lighting equipment must be selected with care. 








All of these important points have been considered in 
the designing of Moe-Bridges Lighting Equipment. 
Each new design has been passed on by our Advisory 
Board—an artist, an interior decorator and an architect, 
whose knowledge of styles and periods is your assurance 
that the Moe-Bridges Lighting Equipment you select will 
be correct and appropriate. 


It is true that the fixtures in the Moe- 
Bridges line have the distinctive beauty 
and style usually found only in high- 
priced, specially designed equipment. 
However, you can install this decorative 
lighting equipment in every room in your 
home at a very reasonable cost. 

We have prepared an interesting instructive booklet on artistic home 
lighting showing a number of views of charming home interiors. 
Whether you plan to refixture your present home or to build a new 


house, this booklet will prove helpful. Send for your copy and the 
names of Moe-Bridges dealers in your town. Write Dept. F711. 


\ior-Bripces Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


BRANCHES: NEW YORK 
KANSAS CITY DALLAS 


DETROIT 8T. LOUIS 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


MQE- BRIDGE 


MINNEAPOLIS 
ORLANDO 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT~ 
ILLUMINATING GLASSWARE 





Milwaukee, Wis. 











Please send me your instructive 
FREE booklet on home lighting, 
**When Evening Shadows Fall.” 





ADDRESS CITY Saintes URS 











HERE is something about a wrought lantern, with its 
warm radiant glow thru mottled mica windows, that 
This lantern, 
modeled after a purely English motif and truthfully portraying 
sixteenth century craftsmanship, measures twenty-four inches 


affords a distinctive pleasant welcome. 


over all when suspended from its scroll, but it 
hugs the wall from which it hangs very closely, 
extending only eight inches from the wall. 

Not only are such lanterns appropriately 
used on the outside house wall at either side of 
the entrance, but one of these lanterns hung on 
each side of the fireplace just above the mantel- 
shelf will flood the room with a warmth of 
golden light, never really appreciated until, re- 
clining comfortably in your favorite chair, you 
come to know its beauty. 

To construct the early English wrought iron 
lantern, the following material will be required: 

One piece .035-inch black sheetiron-10 inches 
square; 1 piece 4 x 44-inch strap iron 13 feet 
in length; 1 piece 14-inch square bar iron 
20 inches in length; 1 piece 44-inch round 
black iron 20 inches long; 1 piece 34 x 144- 
inch black iron 13% inches long; 21 soft 
iron rivets 4 inch in diameter and 34 inch 
long; 24 No. 6-32 round-headed machine 
screws 34 inch long; 1 piece electrical mold- 
ing mica .020 inch thick, 6 inches wide by 
18 inches long; 1 brass keyless socket 
tapped for 14-inch standard iron pipe in 
cap; a %-inch standard iron pipe close 
nipple; 8 feet flexible fixture wire; a 100- 
watt flame tint lamp. 

In constructing this lantern, three rings 
must be made of the 4%x %-inch iron, 
each ring 434 inches in diameter. The 
ends of each ring must be soldered to each 
other. 

Six straight pieces of strap iron of the 
same size should be cut, and after spacing 
the three rings an equal distance 
apart, they should be riveted to 
the six bars as suggested in the 
illustration. 

The mica is slowly and carefully 
bent to a cylinder and fitted to the 
inside of this lantern frame. The 
conical top is made of sheet iron 
and it is 634 inches in diameter at 
the bottom and 3 inches in height. 
This cone is soldered to the lantern 
body from the inside. 

The hanger is attached to the 
cone. The larger ring from which 
the lantern is suspended should be 
made of 14-inch round iron work- 
ing it to a diameter of 334 inches. 
This should be linked into the 
hanger. The small ring is 1% 
inches in diameter, and for this 
ring 14-inch square bar iron is used. 
The wall piece from which the 
lantern is suspended is made from 
a piece of %x 14-inch bar iron 
13% inches long. 

The shape of this piece is clearly 
shown in the illustration. The two 
scrolls shown on this piece are made 
of a 4x \%-inch iron. 

The lamp socket is secured to 
the inside of the lantern. Such a 
lantern is more easily made than 
would appear. 

Wouldn’t a pair of these wrought 
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Wrought lron of CFine Design 


WALTER PALMER 


Two Especially Good Pieces That You Can Buy or Make 


The lantern and the candle- 
stick are both desirable for 
the modern home. Fortu- 
nately these can be had 
ready manufactured for 
those who have too little 

time to make them 































iron candlesticks on your mantel, or on top of the highboy, 
make an attractive picture? 

Let us see how they are made. First of all the following ma- 
terials will be used: One piece of %-inch thick black sheet iron 
634 inches square; 8 pounds of lead for melting; 1 piece of 1-16 x 


%-inch strap iron 20 inches 
long; 1 piece of 34-inch square 
bar iron 3 feet long; 1 piece of 
.030-inch thick black sheet 
iron 3 x 12 inches; 1 flat head 
wood screw 4 inch in diameter 
and 144 inches long; 4 round 
head wood screws \% inch in 
diameter and \% inch long; 
2 round head wood screws % 
inch in diameter and 1 inch 
long; 1 piece of acid core solder 
3 feet long; 1 piece of %-inch 
black iron pipe (no threads) 
2 inches long; 3 tapered tallow 
candles 1 inch in diameter at 
base, 12 inches long; 2 pounds 
of plaster of paris. 

First make the base piece, 
which is 634 inches in diameter 
over all. Use 1-16-inch thick 
sheet iron. The pattern is of a 
conventional flower of four 
petals. 

Next make the ball 24% 
inches in diameter. This may 
be hammered out of a chunk 
of lead until it is the desired 
size, or it may be cast and 
hammered. 

Make the center bar and 
harp, using the *-inch square 
iron bar. Twist and form as 
shown. This center bar is 
1144 inches to the top of the 
harp. Screw this firmly to the 
lead ball with wood screws. 

Make the two supporting 
scrolls which support the two 
lower candle cups using the 
14 x \-inch strap iron. Screw 
to the ball as shown. 

Make the three candle grease 
cups of 1-16-inch thick sheet 
iron 24% inches in diameter. 
Hammer the edges as shown. 

Make the two lower candle 
holders, using the %-inch 
square iron bar. These candle 
holders are 234 inches over all 
from top to where they fasten 
to scrolls. 


The *%-inch square iron baris split two ways in the center 
with the hack saw for a sufficient length to allow of forming 
the candle holder prongs. They are bent in at the top to 
fit a one-inch tallow candle. 

Fit the candle grease cups to these candle holders and 
screw the assembly to the scroll as shown. 

"The top candle grease cup and candle holder is identical 
with the two lower ones save for the twisted final which is 
a continuation of the 34-inch square iron bar of which the 
holder is made, tapered and twisted as shown and soldered 
between the scrolls of the harp. 

Finish all over with flat black, and mottle with Venetian 
red dry color when nearly dry to resemble rust. 

There is something indescribably cozy and homey about 
wrought iron light fixtures, whether they be for electric 
or candle light, and the long winter nights that are coming 
will be made cheerful by either or both of these projects. 
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Shaped 
in S apo 


pce ronan women are more and more recogniz- 
ing the many advantages of household equipment 
made of Sheet Steel. 

Kitchen cabinets and built-in cupboards of Sheet 
Steel keep everything within convenient reach 
under sanitary dust-proof conditions and without 
a wasted inch of storage space. 

Refrigerators, table tops, stoves, made of Sheet 
Steel finished in glistening porcelain enamel are 
easily kept immaculate. So are pots, kettles, pans 
and other cooking utensils that modern hygiene 
insists must be spotless. 

Living room and bedroom furniture of Sheet Steel 
in exceedingly beautiful designs and finishes is now 
also readily available, and its beauty is permanent. 


Spick-and-Span Kitchens 
that Save Steps and Labor 





The finishes, baked on at high temperature, resist the 
action of smoke, dust, spilled liquids—even lighted 
cigarette stubs and unextinguished matches burn 
themselves out without a trace. 

Sheet Steel furniture and equipment is vermin-free 
and will not retain odors, It requires no polishing 
or oiling, a damp cloth keeps it always clean. 

The best homes are using Sheet Steet furniture and 
kitchen equipment. It is better. 

Your local department store or household outfitter 
will show you many interesting and useful house- 
hold utilities made in Sheet Steel. Or for in- 
formation as to squrces of supply, write the SHzer 
Sreet TRApE Extension COMMITTEE, OLIVER Buitp- 
inc, Pirrssurcu, Pa. 


SHEET STEEL 


jor Strength Safety Beauty and Economy 


























—burned in 


EAUTY that defies time. Its varia- 

tions in shade are as innumerable 
as the minerals Nature put in raw 
clay, and as permanent as brick itself. 
Everything inflammable, or that can 
decay, has been burned out of brick 
before you build. Enduring beauty has 
been burned in. Laid in any pattern, 
it leads to infinite variety in the walls 
of an attractive home. Rough surfaces 
in “skintled” brickwork, or a single 
coat of whitewash, which improves 
in the gradual appearance of age, are 
but two of the newest effects possible 
with common brick. 


Low cost— High resale value 


Common brick is common sense, as 

ou look forward to years of no up- 
bet expense—no painting or repairs. 
Considering the low first cost, and 
high resale value, brick is the sound 
investment. 





120 small 
home de- 
signs with 
for improv. 
for im, 
ing grounds. 


Brick Books for Your Use 


(] Homes of Lasting Charm—25c 

[|] The Homes You Can Afford—10c 

{ | Multiple Dwellings of Brick—\0c 

[ | Farm Homes of Brick—5c 

[] Brick, How to Build and Estimate—25c 
(_] The Heart of the Home (Fireplaces) —25c 





Name 


Address 
Check above books wanted, or 
am $1.00 ‘ee all of these books. 
The Common Brick Manufacturers 
Association of America, 2171 Guar- 





antee Title Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
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The House Begins Below 
Ground 


Continued from page 15 


the prepared surface of the brick wall. 
The concrete is then poured into the 
space between the inside, wood frame 
and the brick wall. The result is an abso- 
lutely watertight job. When the cement 
floor is to be laid, there should be a suit- 
able bed of cinder concrete over which the 
waterproofing process has been extended 
from the edges of the footings of all the 
outside walls. A four-inch concrete floor 
with a one-inch finish makes a satisfactory 
basement floor. 

The character of the exterior basement 
walls above the grade line will be gov- 
erned by the type of exterior walls the 
house is to have. Whether the walls are 
to be solid masonry, brick or stucco 
veneer on frame, or frame, the joint be- 
tween the top of the basement wall and 
the wall of the house must be satisfac- 
torily done. The two materials of the 
two walls must be rigidly fixed together. 
When the house is to be frame, or a stucco 
veneer on frame, there should be fixed 
into the cellar wall a series of bolts with 
their threaded ends sticking up. The 
protruding bolts reach up thru the “mud 
sill,” thru. which have been bored holes, 
and are securely fastened thereto by put- 
ting large washers and nuts onto the bolt 
ends. This procedure fastens the house 
to its foundation. Many builders of 
houses to sell, and all jerry-builders, do 
not do this. They rely solely upon the 
weight of the house to keep it in position 
upon its foundation. Such a house may 
stay where it belongs indefinitely, but for 
the extra expense of a few dozen bolts and 
an hour or two of labor, why should a 
home owner have to live with any un- 
certainty as to the ability of his home to 
remain put? 

The subject of basement windows 
naturally comes to mind when the cellar 
walls are under discussion. Steel win- 
dows, it has been found, are completely 
satisfactory for this use. For the same 
masonry opening, a steel sash will admit 
approximately half again as much light as 
the usual wood frame and sash. The 
steel outfit will not warp nor shrink nor 
swell, if properly installed. Steel windows 
have easily managed fasteners that wedge 
them shut, and are usually equipped with 
a device for holding them open. In cost, 
they are about the same as the necessary 
wood frame and sash. Sometimes they 
are figured less expensive because of the 
labor cost connected with the wood frame 
and sash, and its several coats of paint. 

Thre layout of the cellar floor plan is 
something that is usually left to chance. 
It should not be. Convenience in the 
basement is just as much appreciated as 
it is elsewhere—if you have it. Of course, 
the location of the chimney dictates where 
the furnace shall stand. The latter should 
not be more than about four feet from the 
flue it is to use. If coal or coke is to be 
the fuel used, the door of the fuel bin 
should be within about three feet of the 
furnace door. The two doors should 
approximately face each other for ease of 
handling the fuel in a shovel. 

If the furnace is to be of the warm air 
type, it would be advisable to have it 
located somewhere near the center of the 
cellar. This, in turn, calls for a centrally 
located chimney. Two chimneys in a 
medium size house make an unnecessary 
expense. Therefore, if a warm air furnace 
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potless! 


How very disagreeable to scrub, 
scour and dip water to keep the 
toilet bowl clean! Don’t do it. 
Use Sani-Flush. See how every 
mark, stain and incrustation 
vanishes! A clean toilet bowl. 
Spotless! 

It’s a labor saver. Simply 
sprinkle Sani-Flush into the bowl, 
follow directions on the can, then 
flush. Remarkable, isn’t it? 


Foul odors gone, stains gone, a 
glistening bowl. And the whole 
toilet really clean, for Sani-Flush 
gets into the hidden, unhealthful 
trap and cleans that too. Harm- 
less to plumbing connections. To 
keep a spotless toilet bowl, keep 
Sani-F lush in the bathroom always. 


Buy Sani-Flush in new punch-top 
can at your grocery, drug or hard- 
ware store; or send 25c for full- 
sized can. 30c in Far West. 35¢ 
in Canada. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Tue Hycientc Propucts Co. 
=> Canton, Ohio 
5 Sa < 














MAKE ) 
BIG SPARE-TIME J 
MONEY f 


Have fun playing for dances, and \ . 
get good pay for it. You can be 
ready in sixty days with a 





True Tone Saxophone 


If you can whistle a tune you can learn 
to play a Buescher. 3 lessons given on re- 
quest with each Buescher Sax’ give you 
quick, easy start. Many learn scales first 
hour, tunes first week, with Bueschers. 


Easy to “Play — Easy to “Pay 
Take any Buescher Instrument home for 
six days’ trial. See what you can do. If Bp de- 
cide to keep it, a a little each month. Send for 
the Beautiful Catalog and the details of this lib- 
eral plan. No obligation. Mail the coupon today. 

BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 

2083 Buescher Block 


rc 

| BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 384A | 
2083 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 

l Gentlemen: Without obligating mein any way please send ! 

| me your free literature. Mention instrument interested in. | 
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Every advertisement appearing 
in Better Homes and Garden has 
the guarantee of the publishers. 
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is to be used, and a fireplace is also de- 
sired, it would. be wise to select a house 
with a floor plan that shows the fireplace 
located in an inside wall. However, if 
one’s ideas of a home include an open 
fireplace in the end of a large living room, 
with a good-looking outside chimney, it 
is easy enough to construct a centrally 
located chimney ,just for the use of the 
furnace alone. It takes only a sixteen- 
inch chimney with an eight-inch flue 
lining to adequately care for the average, 
small-size warm air furnace. This chim- 
ney may travel upward thru the house 
inside a closet, or in the corner of inter- 
secting partition walls. 

After the cellar walls and windows, the 
cellar floor, the chimneys, and the secur- 
ing of the “‘mud sill” or wall plate to the 
top of the foundation walls (if the house 
is to be frame or any veneer on frame), 
have been finished, the next job that 
needs attention is the placing of the 
joists. These planks, set on their edges, 
carry and distribute the weight of the 
house. They should be 2 x 8, x10, x 12, 
or heavier as the situation warrants. The 
joists should be placed so they cross the 
room the shorter way. One end rests 
upon the wall plate of an exterior founda- 
tion wall while the other end of a joist 
rests upon an interior foundation wall,or 
a heavy timber supported by steel or 
masonry columns from suitable footings 
under the basement floor. 

The average frame bungalow will call 
for 2x 8 joists. A two-story frame house 
will demand 2x 10’s or 2x12’s. The 
distance between the two supported 
ends of the joist will also determine its 
necessary dimensions. The shorter the 
length necessary, the more staunch will 
be the framing of the house. 


HE kind of lumber from which these 
joists are cut is an important item of 
your house’s longevity. Standard woods 
are classed according to the uses to which 
they are put. There are classes of lumber 
suitable for boarding, for finishing, and for 
framing. The joists are part of the fram- 
ing of your house. It would be foolish- 
ness to buy framing lumber made from 
wood suitable for finishing because the 
expense would be much greater and the 
worth not a bit better for framing uses. 
Likewise, it would be suicide to the safety 
of your investment to buy joists made 
from wood suitable for boarding. The 
cost would be a little less, but the worth 
would be so much less that your house 
would suffer from inadequate framing. 
The easiest and best advice as to how 
to be sure of proper wood in your framing 
lumber is to buy it from a reputable con- 
cern handling only lumber manufactured 
by reliable, well-established companies 
who place their trademark—and there- 
fore their reputation—upon each piece 
they manufacture. Such concerns have 
accuracy and thoroness as part of their 
manufacturing procedure. Their lumber 
is always full length and uniform as to 
thickness and width. It has been given 
the same amount of air-drying or kiln- 
drying, as the case may be. In short, a 
truckload of 2x10’s from a lumber 
dealer who handles this type of material 
will consist of individual planks that 
measure exactly all alike. en they are 
placed on the supporting walls of your 
house they will make a level, true and 
solid foundation upon which to put the 
— There will be no extra time 
or carpenter labor to true-up, or plane 
down, or hack off portions here and there 
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The Question Askers in 
the Pondosa Pine 
Prize Contest 
were mighty shrewd 















































THE more we study the thousands of questions sub- 
mitted in the question contest on Pondosa Pine the more 
we are impressed at their intelligence. This leads to one 
inevitable conclusion—the question askers did not de- 
pend on what they knew about lumber. There is every 
indication they went to their architects, contractors and 
carpenters, and to their lumber dealers. And the ques- 
tions they asked are proof positive that they are all 
very much wiser now about lumber for building pur- 
poses than ever before. 

We venture the assertion that if any one of these 
question askers were to start building a house today, he 
would have a better house, a longer lasting house, better 
interior trim and exterior finish. Because he would 
know about Pondosa Pine, and where and why it should 
be used. 

From the questions asked we are compiling a book 
that will be of inestimable value to all who build or 
who work with lumber. It will be some time before it is 
completed, but if you send us your name and address 
we will mail you a free copy when it is printed. In the 
meantime anyone planning to build, planning alterations 
or extensions to his home can pursue no better course 
than to go to his architect, lumber dealer, builder or 
contractor and find out all about Pondosa, the pick of 
the pines. It will be time well spent in learning how to 
invest building dollars most wisely. Address Dept. 13, 
Western Pine Manufacturers Association of Portland, 
Oregon. 
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Send for these 
photographs today 


F you plan to build new— paint— 
remodel—or re-roof—you want 
this helpful portfolio. Photographs of 
all sizes and types of new Creo-Dipt 
homes —selected from the work of 
the country’s leading architects— 
many in actual colors. “Before” and 
“after” pictures of old homes—re- 
beautified and re-valued with Creo- 
Dipt Stained Shingles laid right over 
the old side-walls and roof. 

Genuine Creo-Dipts are made only 
from selected cedar—100% straight- 
grained —specially ‘stained and pre- 
served so that in 5 to 7 years they 
save their entire cost in reduced paint- 
bills. Mail the coupon now—find out 
today what Creo-Dipts could save you! 


CREO-DIPT 


Stained Shingles 


SEND FOR PHOTOGRAPHS 


Creo-Dipt Co., Inc.,1228 Oliver St., No. Tona- 
wanda, N.Y. (in Canada: Creo- Dipt Co., Ltd., 
1610 Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto.) Sales offices 
in principal cities. 

Enclosed find 25 for portfolio of large-size photo- 
graphs of new Creo-Dipt homes, old homes re- 
beautified, booklet of color suggestions, and 
name of local Creo-Dipt dealer. 


Check the use that interests you 


[_] Covering old side-walls [] New roof 
C] Building new C) Re-roofing 
TOD scistaisssnressnsas sites ssscthetaiednsitbapiaeteses 
ADDRESS 


Gis 
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in order to make a true plane of their top 
edges, as would be the case with inferior 
lumber. 

The bridging of the joists is an impor- 
tant matter. There are few people who 
pay much attention to this detail of 
framing, but it is a detail that should be 
done right. The old method of bridging 
was to nail a couple pieces of wood in a 
crisscross manner between the faces of 
the joists. The better way is to use a well- 
recommended type of steel bridging. 
These steel appliances for strengthening 
the joists are coated with an acid-proof 
paint that resists corrosion. They are at- 
tached to the top and bottom edges of 
the joists in such a manner that the joists 
are held absolutely rigid. The flooring 
afterwards laid on top of the joists will 
never show waves, or defects due to un- 
stable supports under it. 

The steel bridging is easily and quickly 
Its saving in labor makes up 


| for its small extra cost over bridging of 


wood, and it is another item of insurance 
for the safety of the dollars invested. 

All of these items discussed above, 
expecting perhaps for the joists and the 
bridging, are things that a buyer of a 
house needs must take someone’s word 


| for. They are the most important struc- 
tural details of a house, yet not one house 








owner in a hundred actually knows the 


| strength, or lack of strength, of the very 


foundation of his investment. 


‘THE time ought to come—thereis such 
a movement on foot—when a buyer 
of a ready-built house can ascertain the 
structural elements of the thing he buys. 
The kind and quality or grade of material 
used may also be reliably known if the 
buyer puts his money down for a house 
that has with it what is known as a “safe- 
guard policy.”’ This policy is simply a 
detail statement of everything used in 
the building of the house. It gives the 
grades, makes, kinds, and any otker de- 
scription pertinent, of all materials, and 
how they are used. The policy is signed 
by the architect, if there is one, the build- 
er, the banker who holds the mortgage, 
the real estate dealer who handles the 
deal, or any party responsibly interested 
in the property at the time of building. 
All signatures are sworn to before a no- 
tary. This policy stays with the house, 
if re-sold 

It has become our American habit to 
buy cans of food that state the truth on 
the outside of the can, both as to exactly 
what the can contains, and the quantity. 
Why not think and act the same when 
we invest thousands of dollars instead of 
a dime or fifteen cents? We wouldn’t 
think of buying foods as haphazardly as 
the old-time grab-bag method, but buy- 
ing a ready-built house is exactly that 
very thing. 

A friend put this thought to me in a 
comprehensive fashion the other day. He 
said, “If you would have a successful 
home, know your house as well as you 
know your family.” 

My friend’s definition, or axiom, is 
just another way of saying, “Build your 
own home with approved methods and 
of approved materials, or, if you buy 
ready-built, buy knowing the house as 
thoroly as if you had built it yourself.” 

Don’t, for the sake of the future tran- 
quility of your home, take any chances of 
being “‘done” by a jerry-builder, nor by 
an honest builder who at the same time 
does not know the wrong he is doing by 
following unsound methods. 
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Fordecorating fancy 

handkerchiefs, scarfs, 
pillow tops, table run- 
ners, dresses, drapes. Any- 
body can do it, quickly, 
easily. Complete trial 
outfit, only $1.00. Includes 
silk crepe handkerchief, 
with marked design; 3 bot- 
tles color; 1 tube plastic 
white; 1 package metallic 
gold; 1 brush; 6 cones; ex- 
plicit instructions. Fin- 
ished handkerchief and 
a materials would cost 
many times more in stores; you pay 
only $1.00. Order today! 


FREE 1928 “Yearbook,” 96 pages, 
profusely illustrated, pictures and de- 
scribes hundreds of the newest, loveli- 
est things, lowin price; easily, quickly 
decorated and splendid for gifts. 
“Yearbook” shows over 200 wood 
novelties, as well as occasional furni- 
ture, shipped knockdown for conveni- 
enceandeconomy;parchmentshades; 
glass, white china, gesso-polychrome 
and iron novelties. Many special 
offers. A postal brings 
it, Sree! 


1928 ‘Vewse-ds Book” tells 
the easiest way todo homeart- 
craft — wood, cone-painti 
shades and the season’s nove 
ties. Complete color sugges 
tions. Regularly $1.00, only 50c if you men- 
tion this advertisement. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
Department L-13, 913 Van Buren Street, Chicago 


1928 ‘* Yearbook”’ is FREE 
REMEMBER! Cone outfit, only $1. 











Quaint Brass 
Lantern and 
Ivy Bracket-- 


Make Them 
Yourself! 


RTISTIC, unique, FLEMIT 

hand-wrought rass lanterns 

and ivy brackets are dis- 
tinctive decorations for your house or garden. Similar 
pieces sell in exclusive gift shops at three and four 
times the cost of the FLEMIT craft set. 


Fascinating hobby for man, woman or chill. Any- 
body can make FLEMIT craft pieces. Designed by 
an artist. You finish work begun by craftsmen, 
forming and assembling parts according to simple 
patterns and complete instructions. Necessary tools 
come in the box. Perfect results assured. 

Order the FLEMIT craft set today 
and know real appreciation of the 
value and beauty of brass and craft 
pieces, wrought with your own hand! 





Complete details and literature sent 
free on request. 


Price of set, complete with 
parts, patterns and tools 


$7.50 


Postpaid 


FLEMIT, INC. 


347 Florida Street 
Milwaukee, 


Wisconsin 





GET A FARM 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands as 
ee never be lower. Crop ¢ pian oF 
terms. Say which state about 
homescekers Tates. Send for booklet No. 31. Address 


H.S.FUNSTON cane Commissioner 
1702 Soo Building innesota 


Minneapolis, M 
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Sor: Your 








riends 


CThis Christmas 





For Your Convenience 


After you have received your supply of cards, or 
right now if you prefer, you can send us a list of the 
subscriptions on the Christmas order blank which is 
enclosed for your convenience. In case you send some 
gift subscriptions, and some regular subscriptions, 
please mark “G” before the gift subscriptions only. 


The two-year subscription for $1, is the most popu- 
lar gift subscription. One year is 60 cents; three years 
$1.50. Check your Christmas list today. See-how often 
a Better Homes and Garpens’ subscription can solve 
an otherwise perplexing gift problem. 


the gift that repeats 
your good wishes 
throughout the year 


MONG friends, the sentiment and personal 
taste expressed in a gift means far more 
than the intrinsic value of the gift itself. That 
is why readers of BettrER Homes and GARDENS 
always find gift subscriptions so appropriate for 
many of the names on their Christmas lists. 

A subscription to Better Homes and Gar- 
DENS is especially suited to instances where a 
greeting card alone is inadequate. It reflects a 
certain bond of interest in things worthwhile. 

Not just once, but throughout the year it 
brings your message of good cheer. When, with 
the help of BETTER Homes and GarpeEns, they 
are planting the spring garden, or redesigning 
the decorative scheme of a room, or furnishing 
the porch for summer, friends will be reminded 
of you and the thoughtfulness of your gift sub- 
scriptions. 


We Furnish Christmas Cards and Envelopes 


Attractive personal gift cards, as pictured be- 
low, will be promptly forwarded to you without 
charge for you to mail personally to each name 
on your gift list. 

Just tell us how many cards you want, and 
you will receive them at once. Write now, so 
that you'll have them in plenty of time to be 
delivered with the Christmas mail. 


BETTER HOMES and GARDENS 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher 


1720 Locust Street, 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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MARGUERITE GODE 


Lippity lippity 
Hoppity hop, 
The Bunnies are off 
- To the grocery shop 
On the edge of a corner 
Just over the way 
To buy a fat turkey 
For Thanksgiving day. 





There are cakes freshly baked 
And plump chestnuts to roast, 
Red cranberry jelly, 
Marshmallows to toast— 
There are bright colored vegetables 
Row upon row, 
And baskets of apples 
With cheeks all aglow. 


Whenever the farmer man 
Drives into town, 

His shiny green wagon 
Is well laden down 

With all of the fruits 
Of a bounteous crop 

For sale at the main corner 
Grocery shop. 
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Summer Cheer in Winter 


Windows 


Continued from page 7 


one: but they do appreciate a little morn- 
ing sun. It is rather a brittle wooded 
plan 


t and needs to be staked. Try using | 


several small and inconspicuous green 
sticks or a wire holder. Fuchsias bloom 
most freely when not given too much 
root space, but with curtailed room, need 
liberal food and water. 

Geraniums are sun lovers. Do not give 
too much water, keep them a little on the 
dry side. Cuttings may be started at any 
time during the cooler months in sand or 
a mixture of two parts loam to one part 
sand, but do not use manure or other fer- 
tilizers for cuttings. An inverted glass 
is an aid to its striking, or where a num- 
ber are raised together in a box, a pane 
over the top until they do strike is best. 
Cut back large plants somewhat to make 
them more compact and symmetrical. 
When bringing them in from the garden, 
lift them carefully some time before there 
is any danger of frost, prune them back 
somewhat, and allow them to become 
accustomed to the pot before coming in- 
side. Early spring cuttings give bloom 
for the following winter. September and 
October cuttings are used for the next 
summer. 


HELIOTROPES demand a sunny win- 
dow and care should be taken that 


the soil never entirely dries out or the | 








leaves will drop and the flower buds , 


blight. They are all delightfully fra- , 


grant and come in varieties varying from 
white to deep purple. Heliotrope may be 
easily raised from cuttings. The books 
also say easily from seed, but I would 


hesitate to so class them. I would sug- | 
gest the florist for the first supply. Plants | 
no longer desired for the window may | 


be placed in the garden and will bloom 
all summer. Those to be used in the 
window should be kept growing on in 
= as they are difficult to lift from the 
soil. 

Primroses do best in a light window, 
but do not have to have direct sunlight. 
They should have a cool room and can 
safely stand a night temperature of forty- 
five to fifty degrees. Add a little leaf 
mold to the regulation soil suggested for 
all house plants in general, but see that 
it slopes toward the edges of the pot to 
prevent any possible water collecting 
in the crown of the plant. This is one 
that will appreciate a surface covering of 
sharp pots or small stone chips on the 
top of the soil. Primulas are quickly 
injured by drying out, but the moisture 
should not be permitted to become stag- 
nant. 

The ferns and some of the trailing 
vines offer beautiful window frames. 
These vines are particularly effective 
in the iron stands and holders so in keep- 
ing with the Spanish type. The ferns 
need their light subdued and may fringe 
the window bloom, offering a soft and 
feathery screen between the room and the 
flower pots. The light from the window 
breaks pleasingly thru the soft fronds. 
Adiantum croweanum is probably the best 
maidenhair for the house. 

These mentioned plants are only a 
skimming of the great array possible 
for window gardening, and are offered 
merely as suggestions. A window garden 
18 ing that should grow from the 
individual taste. 
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THAT breakfast-table quarrel—no 
matter who started it, or why. Those 
“spats” just will happen, now and then. 
But you’ve been wishing all day long 
that you could “unsay” that last 
scorching sentence. 


And youcan! Why not send her flowers? 
Somehow bright blossoms whisper “I’m 
sorry!” ina way that women understand. 








SS 
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Send 10c to cover mailing costs 
for beautifully illustrated, 
helpful book: How to Care 





American Florists, 247 


Avenue, New York City. 


for Flowers. Society of 


Park 
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MARGUERITE GODE 





Lippity lippity 
Hoppity hop, 
The Bunnies are off 
-'To the grocery shop 
On the edge of a corner 
Just over the way 
To buy a fat turkey 
For Thanksgiving day. 


There are cakes freshly baked 
And plump chestnuts to roast, 
Red cranberry jelly, 
Marshmallows to toast— 
There are bright colored vegetables 
Row upon row, 
And baskets of apples 
With cheeks all aglow. 





Whenever the farmer man 
Drives into town, 

His shiny green wagon 
Is well laden down 

With all of the fruits 
Of a bounteous crop 

For sale at the main corner 
Grocery shop. 
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Summer Cheer in Winter 
Windows 
Continued from page 7 


one: but they do appreciate a little morn- 
ing sun. It is rather a brittle wooded 
x fr and needs to be staked. Try using 
several small and inconspicuous green 
sticks or a wire holder. Fuchsias bloom 
most freely when not given too much 
root space, but with curtailed room, need 
liberal food and water. 

Geraniums are sun lovers. Do not give 
too much water, keep them a little on the 
dry side. Cuttings may be started at any 
time during the cooler months in sand or 
a mixture of two parts loam to one part 
sand, but do not use manure or other fer- 
tilizers for cuttings. An inverted glass 
is an aid to its striking, or where a num- 
ber are raised together in a box, a pane 
over the top until they do strike is best. 
Cut back large plants somewhat to make 
them more compact and symmetrical. 
When bringing them in from the garden, 
lift them carefully some time before there 
is any danger of frost, prune them back 
somewhat, and allow them to become 
accustomed to the pot before coming in- 
side. Early spring cuttings give bloom 
| for the following winter. September and 
October cuttings are used for the next 
| summer. 











; HA ELIOTROPES demand a sunny win- 
dow and care should be taken that 


blight. 
grant and come in varieties varying from 
white to deep purple. Heliotrope may be 
easily raised from cuttings. The books 
also say easily from seed, but I would 
hesitate to so class them. 
gest the florist for the first supply. Plants 
no longer desired for the window may 
be placed in the garden and will bloom 
all summer. Those to be used in the 
window should be kept growing on in 
-— as they are difficult to lift from the 
soil. 
Primroses do best in a light window, 
but do not have to have direct sunlight. 
They should have a cool room and can 
safely stand a night temperature of forty- 
. five to fifty degrees. Add a little leaf 
: mold to the regulation soil suggested for 
: all house plants in general, but see that 
it slopes toward the edges of the pot to 
prevent any possible water collecting 
in the crown of the plant. This is one 
that will appreciate a surface covering of 
sharp sand or small stone chips on the 
° top of the soil. Primulas are quickly 
injured by drying out, but the moisture 
should not be permitted to become stag- 
nant. 
The ferns and some of the trailing 
vines offer beautiful window frames. 





3 These vines are particularly effective 
. in the iron stands and holders so in keep- 
: ing with the Spanish type. The ferns 
S need their light subdued and may fringe 
i the window bloom, offering a soft and 


feathery screen between the room and the 
flower pots. The light from the window 
breaks pleasingly thru the soft fronds. 
Adiantum croweanum is probably the best 
maidenhair for the house. 

These mentioned plants are only a 
skimming of the great array possible 
for window gardening, and are offered 
merely as suggestions. A window 
is something that should grow from the 
individual taste. 


the soil never entirely dries out or the | 
leaves will drop and the flower buds , 
They are all delightfully fra- , 
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THAT breakfast-table quarrel—no 
matter who started it, or why. Those 
“spats” just will happen, now and then. 
But you've been wishing all day long 


that you could “unsay” that last 


scorching sentence. 


And youcan! Why not send her flowers? 
Somehow bright blossoms whisper “I’m 
sorry!” ina way that women understand. 
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Send 10c to cover mailing costs 
for beautifully illustrated, 
helpful book: How to Care 


for Flowers. Society of 
American Florists, 247 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 













To Keep Your Home 
as You Furnish It Today 


To keep your home for years to 
come as you furnish it today, look 
for genuine American Walnut fur- 
niture. 

This classic wood knows how to 
grow old gracefully and economi- 
cally. 

The things which quickly age 
ordinary woods and cheap walnut 
imitations, never destroy the in- 
tegrity of a true Walnut surface. 
Scratches, scars, and scuffs are hid- 
den in the deep color, that is in, 
not on, the wood. Such is the econ- 
omy of goodness. 


But be certain that legs and ex- 
posed frame-work are ef Walnut, 
as well as broader surfaces. For 
it is here that the strength of 
Walnut is more vital than at any 
other point. 

The entire story of what true 
Walnut can do for your home’s 
beauty and economy, for many 

ears to come, is told in a recent 
ocdilet under the prosaic title of 
“How to tell American Walnut.” 


In the interest of the furniture 
you will have to live with, and 
your pocketbook, use this coupon 
to get your copy, today. 


American Walnut Manufacturers Association 
) Room 2602, 616 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me your bro- 
chure on American Walnut 
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For the Home Craftsman 


Continued from page 38 


Anyone who likes to care for the plants 
either indoors or out will be pleased with 
plant markers in the form of butterflies 
and birds. You can make many of them 
with only a small outlay for materials. 
For the sticks get dowels from any lumber 
dealer. These are slender round sticks 
that come in a variety of sizes. You will 
need quite slender dowels for the butter- 
fly markers and heavier ones for the bird 
markers. 

The butterflies are cut from tin such 
as the flat sides of square cocoa or coffee 
cans. Patterns are given for the well- 
known Monarch butterfly and the com- 
mon little cabbage butterfly. To enlarge 
the patterns to life size, draw a rectangle 
three inches high and six inches wide and 
mark it into inch squares. Then you can 
easily draw the butterflies in the squares. 
Cut out the paper patterns and mark 
around them on the tin with a pencil or a 
pin; then cut the shapes from the tin 
with an old pair of scissors. Now fasten 
the shapes to the ends of slender dowels 
with small brads allowing them to rest 
at an angle as if the butterflies had just 
alighted. The lengths of the sticks may 
vary, for one finds uses for markers or 
supports of every length. 

Lacquer, enamel, or oil paint is suitable 
for the butterflies and may be applied 
with little five-cent water color brushes. 
Give the Monarch an all-over coat of 
brown, not too dark. When the brown is 
dry, paint the markings in black and 
later paint two rows of creamv white 
spots along the edges of the wings as 
shown. Make the small butterfly white 
and mark it with black. You can make 
many other kinds of butterflies from 
these patterns by varying the colors 
and markings. The smaller shape might 
be painted plain yellow for the Cloudless 
Sulphur butterfly, yellow with gray along 
the outer edges of the two wings for the 


Clouded Sulphur, or orange with the | 


markings just described for the Orange 
Sulphur. 


a make the patterns for the birds, 
draw a rectangle six inches high and 
eleven inches wide and mark it into inch 
squares. The smaller bird is a bluebird 
and the larger is a scarlet tanager. They 
are to be cut from thin wood with a cop- 
ing saw or a sharp knife. After smoothing 
them with sandpaper, fasten them to the 
ends of the sticks which you have trimmed 
as shown in the small diagram. Paint the 
wings, the head, and the back of the tail 
of the bluebird a clear sky blue and the 
underside of his tail pale gray fading into 
the reddish brown of his breast. The 
scarlet tanager should be bright red with 
black wings and tail. A goldfinch may 
be made from the scarlet tanager pattern 
by drawing it in half-inch squares. Paint 
the body yellow and the wings and tail 
black with a black spot on the head 
reaching between the eyes and from the 
bill to the end of the space included in 
the square of the pattern. Nature books 
will furnish you many more patterns of 
birds and butterflies which you can trace 
and use in making markers. 

The bookstand would be a good gift for 
a family—perhaps your own family. It is 
just high enough to stand by a comfort- 
able chair. Patterns are given for the ends 
and the shelf. Draw them on cardboard 
in the dimensions given, marking the 
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Patented 
Actuating Unit 
not cone, secret 
of wonderful 
tone from the 





Prices slightly higher 
west of the Rocky 
Mountains. 


MUSICONE 


If you cannot locate your nearest dealer, 
write Dept. 156 for his name and literature. 
THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 
Powel Crosley, Jr., Pres. . Cincinnati, Ohio 








You've Always Wanted a 
Grandfather Clock 


Nothing adds more charm and 
prestige. Picture it in your own 
home—the stately appearance, 
the antique touch, the admira- 
tion ofeveryone. Itis the trend 
of the nation in beautifying 
the home. 


The BOON 


The MINUTE-MAN is of su- 
perb guaranteed quality. Na- 
tionally known and approved. 
Yet it is America’s lowest priced 
Grandfather Clock. Removal 
of price barrier os it in every- 
one’sreach. Ask your furniture 


eaier, 
Small time payment 
Only $5950 ( if pootereed *) 
Write today for free portfolio 


showing actual colors and easy 
ownership plan. 


Union Specialty Works, Inc. 


Boonville, New York 

















Un- painted Furniture 





Already rubbed down and sand~ 
papered reedy for 
lacquering or varnishing. 
tive Decaleomania transfers in 
latest designs. Saves one half 
cost. Write for catalog showing 
new odd pieces and decorative 
designs. 


The Home Geowtper Bureau, 
5511 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


OLA 4 (FT o5 
i Tablde: 


SPEEDS AND LIGHTENS HOUSEWORK 
Helps at Entertaining! Has 100 Uses 
Free Combination Products Ce., Chicage, 
Book Dept. B-1101 Cunard Gidg, Ulineis 5.7! 





Attrac- 
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space into inch squares. The two straight 
boards which form the book trough are 
twenty inches long. One of them is five 
and one-half inches wide and the other is 
the width of the wood narrower. A white 
pine board three-quarters of an inch 
thick, twelve inches wide, and seven feet 
long will furnish the material. 

Trim out the patterns, mark around 
them on the wood, and cut out the pieces 


“” 


ecg |, ww naw: Woks 
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Showing how 
to make the 
pattern 











¢ 42" — 


from the wood. After smoothing the 
pieces with sandpaper, fasten them to- 
gether with glue and fourpenny finish 
nails. Be sure to counterset the nails; 
that is, drive them below the surface of 
the wood, and fill the holes left with putty 

















or gesso. Give the stand at least two 
coats of lacquer or enamel. And if you 
like, put a transfer design on the curved 
part of each end. 





“Large screws which are used to hold 
chairs together, often become loosened 
and no amount of tightening will hold 
them solid. Select a slim screw, cut it in 
two and drop the threaded half, upside 
down, into the hole. Insert the larger 
screw and then tighten with a screw 
driver. The threads of the large screw 
having caught those of the smaller screw, 
forces it into the wood at the side and 
you will never be called upon to tighten 
it again.” (Contributed by F. W. Van 


Buy separately or in assortments 
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If men 
were cooks! 


Make a Kitchen Cabinet from Plan No. 13f 


If men had to get the meals we venture the prediction 
that kitchen cabinets would quickly become as numerous 
as front doors! Few Christmas gifts are more welcome 
than a kitchen cabinet. Stanley Plan No. 13f tells just 
how to make a cabinet like the one shown above. 


Isn’t this true? — The better the tools the more pleasure 
you will get from your work with them. The amateur 
needs good tools even more than the professional. Most 
carpenters and manual training instructors use Stanley 
Tools because they know from first-hand experience that 
the Stanley name assures durability, correct design, and 
right ‘‘feel.’ 

You can buy Stanley Tools separately and so collect 
your own set. For your convenience in buying there are 
also complete sets of Stanley Tools in chests at a wide 
variety of prices from $15 to $95. Or there are assort- 
ments in strong cardboard boxes containing directions 
for making your own tool chest. Priced from $5 to $20. 


ye 


Your hardware dealer has Plan No. 13f as well as other 
Stanley Plans for making useful articles, or he can get 
them for you. The plans cost only 10c each. Ask him 
also for small Catalog No. Sf50—which shows many 
useful Stanley Tools. It is free. If he cannot supply you 
write to The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 







The best tools are the cheapest to use 
Ask your hardware dealer 











Patten, Vassar, Michigan.) 


STANLEY TOOLS 
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“AND mother and dad 
have made the old Home- 


stead as modern and 
sanitary as our city 


apartment’? . 
yeas 


a [4 7 
as a 

























































“Yes Clare, and the bath room— 
why its positively beautiful with its 
modernequipment. Andthekitchen 
has a sink and laundry tubs that are 
just as up to the minute as you’ve 
seen anywhere—nothing at all to 
remind you of the old dish-pan 
days.” 

“But my dear, how have they accom- 
ps it all without sewers like we 

ave in town.” 

“Why that was easy for dad. He 
just installed a Kaustine Septic Tank 
under the ground and all the waste 
from the whole house goes there and 
is purified and drained off into the 


ground. Just wait till you see it 
all—it’s wonderful.” 





Kaustine systems are the recognized stand- 
ard. Inexpensive to to install. 
Complete installation for homes, schools, 
Se aS Cea 







a t let : few dollars 
- ou from getting 
best. Write f for 
A. literature, 
Kaustine Co. Inc. 
Perry, New York 








SYSTEMS for SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL. 
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Presenting a Rose Garden 
.Continued from page 19 


with the low polyantha or dwarf rose, 
Lafayette, a cherry crimson, whose 
bloom and foliage last well thruout the 
growing season. There are other varieties 
such as Mlle. Cecile Brunner, rosy pink; 
Ellen Poulsen brilliant pink; or Erna 
Teschendorff, dark red, which might be 
used to give variety but Lafayette is 
probably the best of all. 

On the columns, a veritable rose bower 
may be formed by growing the climbing 
roses indicated in the planting list. There 
are still others like Gardenia, yellow; 
May Queen, bright pink, and Dr. Huey, 
dark or crimson-scarlet, which are excel- 
lent for this purpose, but there is room 
for only those which we have listed. 

In the list of hybrid perpetuals and 
hybrid teas you will find the great favor- 
ites of the times, the majority of which 
because of their hardiness, comparative 
ease of growth and culture, can be safely 
used in almost any climate except the 
northernmost states. 


In laying out your rose garden re- 
member to keep it secluded, a separate 
entity in your design, unless it is really 
a thing of beauty all the year. Try to 
soften. its barrenness in late seasons by 
having its surrounding plantings of good 
flower and foliage. Make this screen 
both a foil for the garden’s color and an 
enclosure where its beauty may be en- 
joyed in peace and quiet. Finally make 
it a studied, integral part of the entire 
planting scheme so that it follows the 
general sequence of interest and con- 
tinuity of design in the grounds them- 
selves. 





Bringing Better Music Into 
the Home 


Continued from page 34 


Artists of national and international. 
repute have for a long time been broad- 
casting thru a long chain of radio stations 
thruout the country. Ordinarily their 
programs appear thru the press sometimes 
as much as a whole week in advance of 
the broadcasting date. This is of impor- 
tance to the listeners, for with the pro- 
gram at hand in advance they may fa- 
miliarize themselves somewhat with the 
numbers on the program either thru 
records or thru musical scores and find in 
the final hearing a much keener enjoy- 
ment because they are to some degree 
familiar with the numbers. In many 
instances entire operas are sung over the 
air, and, if in anticipation of such a hear- 
ing, a score of the opera to be heard can 
be procured and studied in advance, or its 
principal numbers heard on records, its 
content will not only be much more 
easily followed and understood but the 
information gained will forever be an 
added source of pleasure and satisfaction. 

Many fine books containing opera 
stories are available and musical score of 
the operas may be obtained thru any 
regular music publisher. Miniature or- 
chestral scores of nearly all the standard 
symphonies and other important orches- 
tral works may be obtained thru certain 
importing houses and while the average 
student may have some difficulty in fol- 
lowing the score for a full orchestra, noth- 
ing will afford better practice in score 
reading than to follow the music as it 
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All-year fun 


With a “Busy Kiddie” set 
Fun and health you're sure to get. 
Always something new to do, 
Always something different, too. 
Out of mischief, 
Away from harm, 
Strengthens bodies like a charm. 
“Busy Kiddie” wins the prize 
Giving fun that’s exercise. 

* * 


Children must have exercise the 
whole year through to keep them 
healthy and strong. To be most 
effective this exercise should be 
real fun. “Busy Kiddie’’, the 
doorway gym, is just the thing 
Used in any doorway, good for 
winter, summer, spring or fall. 


It is the Hanger of ‘“‘Busy 
Kiddie’’ that is the exclusive fea- 
ture. Accomodates jumper, 
swing, trapeze or flying rings. 
Easy to change. Fits any door- 
way. No screw eyes. Will not 
mar woodwork. Easy to move. 
Up for use or down with one ad- 
justment. Used indoors or out-of- 
doors—in attic or basement, on 
the porch, at the barn or garage. 
Quality assures safety 

Christmas Highest quality assures mechan- 

sift ical safety in ‘Busy Kiddie’ and 
protects your chil- 
dren—extra strong hemp ropes, 
swing and bar of ash wood, rings 
padded and covered with high 
grade leather, patented hanger 
tested to 350 lbs. 


Loe folder tells all about “‘Busy 
die’. Send for it today. 


Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
Makers of “‘Busy Kiddie”’ 
Box P Jenkintown, Penna. 


30 Cactus 10° 





























is @ vicious, harmful 
habit. Deforms the face, 


teeth, jaws and causes a 
SUCKING stupid appearance. Our 
patent arm splint absolutely preventsit. Rec- 
ommended ‘4 doctors, dentists and thou- 


ands of mothers. Send for free booklet. 
Give age of child. WRITE TODAY! 


CHILDREN’S SUPPLIES CO., Box 10, Hastings, Nebr. 








KIDDIE KNOCKED ED DOWN PLAYHOUSE 


Xmas gift. Pi... a toy but a 
n= Fe — An attractive lawn 
ornament and lasting joy to the 
children. Made in sections of 
weather resisting material and > 
ished in beautiful ae ae 
oil paints. Fitted 

hipped 
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comes over the air or from a record. And 
these scores will make splendid additions 
to any home music library. 

Too much stress cannot be placed on 
the importance of ae the proper 
musical influences brought to bear upon 
the child’s life in the Can both as a 
listener and as an active performer. The 
child who has learned to make music in 
some form himself has acquired a valu- 
able means of self-expression. Pleasur- 
able self-expression is many a time a 
man’s salvation, so in this also “The 
child is father to the man!” 

Home music for the children is just as 
essential as home reading. A child’s 
mind is very impressionable and the type 
of music which he learns to love and enjoy 
as a child is the very type which he will 
love and enjoy in his later years. The 
home musical training of children will be 
by far more successful if the child’s 
musical tastes are molded on the basis 
of his natural enjoyment rather than on 
enforced practice. It is true that the music 
courses in the public schools are in most 
cases very fine, but no matter how good 
these may be, school music is not enough 
for the child. Without good music in the 
home, children will never make it a part 
of their own lives, and will never have an 
opportunity to develop their own tastes, 
for naturally in the schools they are 
obliged to follow and study only such 
numbers as may chance to be included in 
the prescribed courses. While the child’s 
mind is very impressionable, it is at the 
same time very inquisitive. In his musical 
studies, as in all others, the child teaches 
himself a great deal by his own experi- 
ments and thru his own resourcefulness, 
a thing which is almost impossible any- 
where except in the home. Nothing is 
more important in the child’s musical 
education than that he be taught not 
only to read and sing simple tunes, but 
also that he be taught to write them down. 
At least, he should be taught enough of 
the first principles of musical notation so 
that as his musical imagination and tastes 
develop, he will be able in some degree 
to read music intelligently and know 
something of its construction, just as he 
must know in writing the grammatical 
constructions in the language in which he 
may speak or read. 

The following list of books is highly 
recommended for home reading. 

Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians (six volumes); Common Sense 
of Music, by Sigmund Spaeth; What We 
Hear in Music, by Anne Shaw Faulkner; 
The Lure of Music, by Olin Downes; 
Great Men and Famous Musicians, by 
James Francis Cooke; Everybody’s Guide 
to Radio Music, by Perey Scholes; The 
Listener’s Guide to Music, by Perey 
Scholes; Music Appreciation, by Clarence 
Hamilton; How to Listen to Music, by 
Henry Krehbiel; Standard History of 
Music, by James Francis Cooke; The 
Victrola Book of the Opera, by S. H. 
Rous; Music in the Home by Anne 
Shaw Faulkner Oberndorfer. 
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Prove you are > clever 


F you try, you will find you are really 
clever with your hands. The tre- 
mendous vogue for enameled furniture 
for interior decoration is due to the fact 
that intelligent women have made a 
discovery. They find that (if they use 
Sapolin) they can actually transform 
the appearance of their kitchens, nurs- 
eries, and bed-rooms, not to mention 
stools, hanging shelves and little stands 
for other rooms—and that they can do 
it themselves.at trifling cost. 


The success women have with 
Sapolin is not accidental. Every batch of 
Sapolin must endure the followihg 
“glass test’ in our laboratories: 


(1) For smoothness, because grit shows up on 
glass. (2) For covering qualities and ease of - 
plication, because streakiness shows u 
glass. (3) For correct color, because sli seat 
variation can be detected on glass. (4) ong “4 
ing, non-sticking, and hardening qualities, be- 


cause Sapolin must dry 4 times as fast as ordi- 

nary oil enamels; and must be hard and dry as 

glass in 24 hours. 
Try it and you will find that Sapolin 
dries so hard and smooth it feels like 
glass; and that it cleans- like glass. 
Notice its gorgeous perfection of color. 
Try it on a piece of glass. See and feel 
for yourself. 


Can of enamel—FREE 


Send ten cents for packing and mailing and we 
will send free a quarter-pint (regular 25c size 
can) of Sapolin Decorative Enamel. Choose the 
can you wish from black, white, cream, old 
ivory, silver gray, vermillion, cardinal red, ma- 
hogany, deep orange, sky blue, azure blue, ultra- 
marine blue, light green, dark green, oak brown 
or walnut brown. 

We will also send booklet “167 things you can 
do with Sapolin.” Just me your own (and your 
dealer's) mame and ad together with color 
aS 
ten cents. 


SAPOLIN CO. INc., Dept.(Q-2) 229 E. 42d St., NEw York, U.S.A, 
Manufacturers of ENAMELS—STAINS—GILDINGS 
VARNISHES— WAXES— POLISHES— LACQUERS 6 een 












































In almost any House 


yy is some room that cries out for 
new decorations—and we can help you 
to decorate it correctly. 


Use the advice of our expert decorator, Miss 
Rosalie Norton. Her authoritative services 
are free. You are under no obligation to buy 
anything. 


Simply use the coupon below. If you will 
designate the size, shape, exposure and loca- 
tion within the house, Miss Norton will send 
you a complete decorative scheme designed 
especially to expertly decorate your room. 
Samples of fabrics suggested, even clippings 
of the wallpaper that matches them, will 
sent you free. 


Thousands of women from Maine to California 
have been helped in their home decorating 
problem by Miss Norton. 


Her suggestions for using Puritan Doulton Cretonnes 
and Puritan Pastel Prints which are sunfast and wasb- 
able— guaranteed, have been most favorably received 
and brought a unanimous response of appreciation. 


Why not ask our Miss Norton for her expert advice on 
one cf your rooms first? If you like her suggestions for 
chat room you can easily ask for others later. Use the 
coupon now. 


Puritan (retonnes 


Send for this book that tells how to make 
window draperies, slip-covers. lamp-shades 
valances and many decorative arti 





68984 









| F. A. Foster & Co ,INc., Dept. B-6 
1 330 Summet Street, Boston, Mass. 

“| Please send Puritan Color Scheme at no. 
\ chargetomeD Ienclose25cforbookletO 


\f Living RoomO KitchenO High. .O 
\ Dining RoomO MediumO Low....0 





\ Bedroom....... OG Large....O Sunny..0 
r\ Sunroom....... O Small....0 North..O 
> 
jy) DIG ctadeinentpcosncnnceseen 
fa 
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Bettrer-HomEs and GARDENS 
The Return of Pewter 


Continued from page 9 


dames went to select their pewter and 
have it made according to their express 


| desires. And so pewter, until 1840, was 


the common kitchen ware. For altho liv- 
ing rooms were paneled and bedrooms 
boasted canopy beds, beautifully carved 
and decorated, the kitchen and dining 
room in many a household were one and 
the same. The family ate in the great 
kitchen and they ate from pewter plates. 

After 1840 pewter was replaced by 
earthenware, china and various metals. 
Not much pewter survives, as it was 
either melted into bullets at the time of 
the Revolution or thrown on the rubbish 
pile when displaced. 


HAT American pewter does survive 
bearsin almost every instance a touch 
or hall mark. For our pewterers followed 
the custom of the English Guild of Pew- 
In England a man could not 
legally sell his wares without recognition 
from the Guild of Pewterers, who be- 
stowed upon him a touch or hall mark, 
which he then used on each piece as a 
sign of perfection of his work. 

Today our pewterers are following the 
old custom and employ a touch as did 
their worthy predecessors, Robert Boyle, 
Ober, the Porters and Gleason. Today 
they are reproducing pewter, exact copies 
to the smallest detail of the fine old 
originals, with a lovely surface texture, 
with a silver-like sheen that has a bloom, 
a rather indescribable loveliness about it; 


silver-like, to be sure, yet softer, richer | 


than the cold shine of silver. 


Should pewter be polished? How many | 


times I am asked this question and my 
answer is always the same. By all means, 
Yes! We read of the little Dutch girls in 
New York state who polished the pewter 
until it shone on the open dressers and 
of the pilgrim maidens in Massachusetts 
who polished it until it fairly sparkled. It 
is a mistaken impression that pewter to 
be really lovely must be dull, corroded 
and dented. Fortunately pewter is most 
adaptable and may be had polished to a 
silver-like sheen. It may be finished with 


' a soft, starry glow, softer than the cold 


shine of silver, or it may be had with an 
antique finish. 

Will pewter tarnish readily? That is 
another question which is repeatedly 
asked. Pewter will tarnish but not so 
readily as silver. It will stay bright for 
several weeks whereas silver requires 
weekly polishing. 

Pewter can be kept clean for weeks by 
merely washing it in soap and water. 
About once a month it can be cleaned 
with silver polish or better with fine wood 
ashes from the fireplace to which is 
added the piece of a lemon. Rinse and 
rub with flannel cloth. Pewter should be 
treated with the same care as solid silver 
and should not be placed in a hot oven or 
on a stove, or polished with metal polish. 

Pewter is strong and durable. Altho it 
is not cheap, it is inexpensive. ile we 
long for and save up for the lovely pieces 
in solid silver, many of us will welcome 
the more immediate possibility of posses- 
sing pieces in this new-old ware—revived! 
After all, in adding to the joy and pleas- 
ure it affords the user, pewter is a beauti- 
ful heritage to-hand down to our children. 
Give your home a chance to enjoy its 
gleam and loveliness! 
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Now—the Carrom table 
takes its place as the final 
appointment at the perfect 
bridge party. 

Carron. tables in rich two- 
tone tints—Chinese red, 
jade green, mahogany, black 
—add a graceful note to any 
room or veranda. 


Hardwood construction 
makes Carrom the strongest 
folding table built, capable 
of sustaining a cohen of 
many hundred pounds. Safe- 
ty locks prevent accidental 
collapse. 
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See them at high- 
grade furniture stores. 
















HEALTH and COMFORT 


ARE OBTAINED BY USING 
DELBROOK AIR MOISTENERS 


Remove excessive 
dryness from the air. 
Just fill with water 
and hang on back of 
radiator. Prevents 
colds and lung 
troubles. 


Delbrook Air Mois- 
teners are used in 
hospitals and in 
healthy homes 
everywhere. 


Four for 
$5.00 
$5.25 West of the Mississippi. 


DELBROOK VENTILATING CO., Inc. 
Dept. BN 28 Tudor Street Cambridge, Mass. 


BIRD rax4s 


Lintless! Absorbent! 


Ready To Usel 


Just imagine dish towels that meet 
pivement ang) ou ve described Red 





Postage prepaid 





















eiied PGT pear Eke d 
ory yee es Ee coeet . Torn to sise 
deat approx. in reeset LS 

For Guts! Carton of 6 towels... 84-48 

Send personal chk, drft.-or M. O. 4 
Spokane Toilet Supply Company, 
[ w635 Erie St., (Since 1889) Spokane, Wash. | 








keep clothes neat and ready for next wearing., , 
Each Dacor Hook holds six garment hangers; 
the set of three fully equips the average closet, 
$1 the set of 3, or $4 per dozen 
at your dealer or direct from factory 


DAVIS TOOL @ ENGINEERING COMPANY 
6481 Epworth Boulevard, Detroit 
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Good Chairs—Our First Need 
in the Living Room 
Continued from page 17 


This is of ancient lineage, being Chippen- 
dale in its leading characteristics. Com- 
fort, grace, and sturdy construction are 
combined in this charming chair. It may 
be classed as thorobred furniture. 

The Queen Anne chair is another beau- 
tiful high-backed chair for a woman. It 
makes an ideal guest chair also and can 
be used at the bridge or tea-table as well. 
It combines smartness with elegance in 
an unusual degree, in addition to comfort. 

I must not omit to mention the Nor- 
mandy Peasant chairs which are now so 
popular and which yield so much quaint- 
ness and beauty at a very moderate cost. 
Nearly all of them make acceptable easy 
chairs for women. 

Rocking chairs are noted for their com- 
fort, but not for their decorative qualities 
or adaptability for mobilizing in groups 
with other pieces. If one must be had, 
why not get one of the old-fashioned 
Colonial types—a Windsor or perhaps a 
“Boston” rocker, instead of the anony- 
mous monstrosities so often seen. 

Then there is the small, low-backed, 
graceful, overstuffed type of chair seen 
in Figure 4, which declares in every line 
and proportion that it is a woman’s chair 
and which, like the Normandy chair, has 
a special charm for the growing-up young 
daughter of the house. 

Just now there is in the market a host 
of small semi-upholstered chairs which 
are a boon to people of small means, be- 
cause of their low cost and good looks. In 
these the seat and back are padded rather 
than overstuffed, which brings down their 
cost, and yet they are very comfortable. 

One or two of these small “occasional” 
chairs combined with one good over- 
stuffed chair and a couple of Windsors 
would be adequate for almost any living 
room and within the means of nearly 
every family. 

For one who is trying to work out a 
Colonial type of room the quaint and 
charming little barrel-shaped fireside 
chair in Figure 3 will be valued above 
rubies. Could anything made of mere 
physical materials more effectively ex- 
press the idea of sielter and home than 
this unassuming yet exquisitely shaped 
and proportioned chair? 

And finally there is the charming 
creation shown beside the window in 
Figure 2, designed as an easy chair for a 
woman and embodying all the qualifica- 
tions requisite for such a chair—the low 


seat and arms, the soft cushions, and the | 


high back for comfort, and the graceful 
design, slender proportions and beautiful 
covering for beauty. 

Next month I will finish the subject in 
hand, adding the tables, desks, consoles, 
cabinets, footstools and other furniture 
required to furnish the room adequately 
and create an atmosphere of hominess. 
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The smart linen curtains above are 
hung on Judd Swinging Iron 
urtain Cranes No. 97, 
illustrated below. They 
wilt close complete. 

ly, like a door, 
Or swing open 


as preferred. 


This 
elegance 
is easy 

to achieve— 


if you use these smart 


drapery fixtures 


anor and Italian interiors present many 
new problems to the womah who is in- 
terested in home furnishing. They have brought 
in a completely new treatment of windows and 
door openings. Decorative iron fixtures are the 
vogue both for window drapings and for arched 
doorways, like the one above. Here swinging 








There is a Judd Blue- 
bird Curtain Rod for 
any type of window 
—with them you can 
have windows as 
smart as do the great 


Judd Curtain Cranes in Castilian finish support saci tant 
curtains of modernist linen. At the sun room 
windows, sash curtains of embroidered voile 
are hung from Judd Bluebird Curtain Rods. 
Judd Drapery Fixtures combine the smart- FREE 
Send for our two free 


ness of Fifth Avenue with a splendid sturdiness 
of construction. They are easy to use. They 
are easy to buy —for = hardware and de- “Twenty-eight Sug 
partment stores carry them. Ask’to see the sang 1 ‘full 
new models today. And if your dealer does not ee Vindows, sais 
carry them, ask him to order them for you, no 
matter how small your order may be. H. L. 
Judd Company, Inc., 87 Chambers Street, 


ae ie Draper Y 
JUDD Fito 


booklets, **Wroughe 
Iron—and the Win- 
dow Beautiful” and 
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SESSIONS WESTMINSTER NUMBER ONE, $32 


Even modest homes 


can now afford the luxury 


of Westminster Chimes 


ILTING chimes that gladden courtly man- 
sions now can grace the homes of all who 
love them. The exquisite, rythmic notes of 
famed Westminster Chimes ripple every quarter- 
hour from this new Sessions timepiece. For 
the first time in the history of clock-craft these 
celebrated chimes are available in clocks 
whose prices lie within the range of those of 
ordinary clocks. 


The beauty of its fine mahogany cabinet 
covers an eight-day Sessions movement that 
assures along, honest life of time-telling. Its 
gilded cubist numerals in bold relief are set 
off by a silk-like silvered dial. 


Until now, clocks fitted with Westminster 
Chimes were high in cost. But no longer need 
you hesitate to own one. These Sessions 
masterpieces, thanks to efficiency of manu- 
facture, are obtainable for thirty-two to 
thirty-seven dollars. 


Complete description with the full story of 
this epoch-making timepiece are yours for the 
asking. A post card brings to your door a 
special booklet, ‘‘Chimes ‘That Cast a Spell 
of Old-world Witchery”, telling all about it. 
Or see them at any good clock store. If your 
dealer doesn’t have them, write us. The 
Sessions Clock Company. New York, 233 
Broadway, Chicago, 5 N. Wabash Avenue. 
Factories at Forestville, Connecticut. 














? lay these notes on your piano. You will rec- 
ognize the famous chimes—the Westmin- 
ster Chimes with which this clock is fitted. 
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An Amateur Gardener 
Sneaks His Mind 


ARTHUR KNAPP 


WE amateurs want plainer language 
from writers on garden subjects. 
And, as an amateur, I am going to write 
about some of my experiences in plain 
language, hoping that some of the techni- 
cal people will take the hint. 
The writer is one of the army of ama- 
teur gardeners who have been enlisted 


| from the city dwellers, having fulfilled his 


longing to go to the country and “grow 
things.”’ As a recruit, it was necessary to 
learn the A B C’s of gardening and, being 
a student by inclination, the natural 
tendency was to turn to books and maga- 
zines for information. 

It has: been a long and painful quest, 
this search for the A B C’s. The average 
writer seems to have in mind the experi- 
enced gardener, so that it has been diffi- 
cult to become acquainted with the 
technical terms used in connection with 
gardening. For instance, the beginner 
must learn the meaning of such simple 
terms as ‘“‘mulch”’ or “crown of a plant.” 
The word “bud” brings to the mind of 
the city recruit a picture of a rosebud. 
He never heard of a leaf bud, except a 
vague something that comes on the trees 
in the spring. 

This article is somewhat rebellious in 
tone because of the average instructions 
written about planting, growing, culti- 
vating and what not. The first indict- 
ment is against the phrase, ‘‘Provide a 
rich, moist soil.’’ Suppose that you have 
no rich, most soil. I have a very excellent 
book on amateur gardening, excellent 
with but the one exception that a “rich, 
moist soil’ is called for with but three 
exceptions in the entire book. My soil is 
sand. It is so light that it is possible to 
dig a hole as deep as one can go with a 
long-handled shovel and never draw a 
long breath. To cultivate to a depth of 
four inches with the hands, is as easy as 
and much faster than with a garden tool. 
Never have I seen any directions on 
gardening which applied to such a soil 
and yet it is not an uncommon soil. There 
are millions of acres of it in New Jersey 
alone. 


M* nextitem in my rebellion is against 
indefinite directions. One writer 
says, “Sprinkle with a little lime.”’ One 
“sprinkles a little” sugar on one’s sliced 
peaches and a “‘little’”’ paprika on one’s 
salad. If the same “‘little’’ paprika was 
the same “‘little’’ as the sugar, the salad 
would be some hot. The point is that the 
beginner has no experience whereby to 
gauge the “‘little’’ of the amount of lime. 
I once wrote to an author and congratu- 
lated him on an article because he wrote, 
“Sprinkle on as much lime as you would 
salt on a baked potato.” 

Another item is against the usual direc- 
tions for planting seeds. “Bury the seeds 
to twice the diameter of the seed.’’ I give 
a loud guffaw when I read that. The 
average grain of my soil is twice as large 





as a poppy seed or a delphinium seed, so 
that if I followed directions, the seeds 
would never be covered. 

I could go on and on but there is no 
profit to the reader in this negative side 
of the argument. I shall write of the 
positive experience which I have had in 
a lean sandy soil on a hillside. 

As to preparing the soil. I do not dig 
to the depth of two feet or even one foot. 
I loosen the top inch or so. If the soil is 
worked too much it will dry out to a 
depth of six inches in a single hot day. If 
left alone, it retains moisture up to within 
a couple of inches of the top. 

In regard to sowing the seed. For very 
small seeds, [ loosen the soil and then 
firm down a place two inches wide and the 
length of the row. I then scatter the 
seeds on this spot and sprinkle, not too 
carefully, with the hose. The net re- 
sult is seeds buried up to half an inch. ] 
then cover with burlap and keep it soaked 
until the seedlings show. I then cover 
with overturned berry baskets until the 

lants hit the bottom of the baskets. If 

followed the usual directions and trans- 
planted the seedlings about the time the 
second set of leaves are formed, it would 
be a massacre. 


HE secret of sowing grass seed on my 

place is to cover the seed with burlap 
and leave it there until the grass appears 
thru the burlap. This protects the soil 
from washing in a rain ard allows wetting 
at frequent intervals thriout a hot day. 
The continued use of wet burlap causes 
it to become sour. You can tell it because 
it smells sour and the burlap should be 
kept sweet by washing and sunning. Some 
seeds are very sensitive to sour soil. 

Now as to fertilizing. In a soil as light 
as mine, a great deal of food for the plants 
is washed away from the roots by the 
water, there being so little mulch to hold 
the water. Any fertilizer which dissolves 
readily in water is of little use. I fertilize 
frequently and sparingly with sheep ma- 
nure, sprinkling the manure on the sur- 
face after a rain or after having wet it 
down with the hose. 

All directions for transplanting say, 
“Carry as much of the original soil as 
possible with the roots.’’ I would have to 
use cement to get any sand grains in my 
soil to stick together. I have never yet, 
no matter how much care I used, been 
able to move a plant, soil and all. When 
I want to transplant, I take a trowel and 
loosen the roots and pull up the plant. 
One advantage of this is that I get all of 
the roots. I then dig a hole in the new 
location large enough to accommodate the 
roots and hold the roots in the hole while 
I wash the soil in around them with a 
generous application of water. To be 
successful, the greatest care must be 
taken to see that the roots are well sepa- 


rated. 
The following grow in my soil with 
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satisfaction in spite of the fact that, in 
some cases, a “rich, moist soil’ seems to 
be the first prerequisite. 

Dahlias. I follow the usual culture 
directions and get very satisfactory 
blooms, which is all the average amateur 
can say. I get the most wonderful tubers, 
which grown in the rich soil of some of 
my friends have given prize-winning 
flowers. 

Gladiolus. I follow the usual culture 
directions and get wonderful blossoms 
and, as in the case of the dahlias, the 
bulbs are exceptionally fine and the bulb- 
lete very numerous. 

Tuberoses. The directions say to plant 
the bulbs with the necks at or above 
ground level. I lost my first planting by 
doing so. The second season | bought six 
bulbs and planted them four inches deep. 
From these six parent bulbs (two of which 
flowered) I have sixty growing plants this 


ear. 
¥ Asters. A professional florist said that 
I could not grow asters on my place. I 
have twenty-five perfect plants grown 
from seed planted this past April. I 
simply planted the seeds with a watering 
can and left them alone. From what in- 
formation I can gather, the secret of grow- 
ing asters is to keep fertilizers such as 
manures or manure water away from 
them, keep the soil alkaline with lime, 
and leave them alone. 

Sweet William. I firmly believe that 


Sweet William would grow in an asphalt | 


pavement. I stuck some seeds in a bed 
made from the soil which was excavated 
out of my cellar when the house was built. 
That was last fall. I paid no attention to 
them over the winter and they rewarded 
me for such harsh treatment by blooming 
all summer. By actual measurement, the 
roots of these plants go down from twelve 
to eighteen inches. Any reader who has 
a light barren soil like mine should try 
this plant. 

Pinks. I did the same with my pinks 
as with the Sweet Williams and have had 
a vase full of pinks in my house every day 
since April. It looks as tho they would 
bloom until frost. 

Calliopsis. If you have an unsightly 
ash pile, try some calliopsis. I believe that 
they would grow in it. There is no spot 
around my place where they will not 
grow and blossom profusely. They have 
seeded themselves until I am at the point 
of classifying them as a weed. It will take 
more than an early frost to stop them, 
too. 

Verbena. I should think that verbenas 
would grow to trees in a rich, moist soil, 
for on a lean, sandy hillside they grow 
and blossom wonderfully even when neg- 
lected disgracefully. 

Phlox, annual dwarf. I might write 
exactly the same for this phlox as for 
verbenas. 

Salria. You can’t kill it! Step on it and 
it will blossom tho crippled. Let it dry 
out and it will wait patiently for rain and 
grow to make up for lost time. No rich 
loam needed here for results. 

The failures should be of interest to 
those who have a soil such as mine. So 








far I have been unsuccessful with del- 
phinium, digitalis, and poppies. 

_ There are several points to this discus- 
sion. First, that writers of articles on 
gardening for amateurs are apt to write 
“over the heads’’ of their readers. Second, 
they are not explicit enough. Another 
point is that beginners who have not a 
rich, moist soil should not be discouraged. | 
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Transmitting messages 
with his drum, the 

frican depends on 
pitch and clarity of its 
tone. With amazing 
speed these messages 
are sent over miles of 
mountains and jun 


(ON E—Full, deep, 


resonant—unequaled in 
its naturalness. As the 
music is played, as the 
artist sings, so you 
should hear it — true, 
rich, life-like—so faith- 
fully reproduced that 
you forget you are lis- 
tening to radio. 

This is what you enjoy 
with a Grebe Synchro- 
phase Seven, particu- 
larly in combination 


with the Grebe Natural 


Ge 





TRACE MARK REGUS PAL OFF, 


RADIO 


A. H. Grebe © Company, Inc., 109 West 57th Street, New York City 
Factory: Richmond Hill, N-Y. Western Branch: 443 So. San Pedro St., Los Angeles,Cal. 


The oldest exclusive radio manufacturer 





Speaker: A tone quality 


that is unrivaled for its 
naturalness, an ease of 
operation that is re- 
markable for its simpli- 
city, and a refinement 
of appearance that 
harmonizes with any 
environment. Grebe 
Synchrophase Seven, 
$135; Grebe Natural 
Speaker, $35. 


Send for Booklet B; then 
ask your dealer to 
demonstrate. 
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SUPREME SYMBOLS OF SECUR- 
ITY TEE WORLD OVER WHERE- 
EVER MEN ENFORCE RESPECT 
FOR THE DIFFERENCE BE- 
TWEEN MINE AND THINE 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Stamford, Conn., U.S .A. 


Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 


There ts only one maker of Yale Locks and Keys. 
The mark Yale means the name of the maker. 
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The Child of the Future 


Continued from page 20 


not generally enough practiced by parents. 

Now we_come to a new group of serv- 
ices within the range of the parent, 
services that take on the aspect of mira- 
cles. -The expert psychologists at the 
research stations believe that they now 
have competent tests to chart the child’s 
emotional nature; they believe that they 
can raise his intelligence scores, and 
determine the lines in which he will have 
the best chance to make a name for him- 
self. Armed with information of this 
sort, think what parents will be able to 
do for their children! 

Take first the case of the problem 
child, who has his parents completely 
baffled, and who shows signs of a stormy 
adult career. Or even of the child who 
makes himself constantly unhappy by 
failing to fit into the life about him. 
“Children who manifest puzzling emo- 
tional traits,” says Doctor Baldwin, 

“should receive a thoro psychological 
examination, since an understanding of 
the child’s mental make-up is fundamen- 
tal for any moral training. Many nor- 
mal children who show symptoms of 
mental maladjustment can be guided by 
an examiner with psychological insight 
in adapting themselves to the conditions 
of life and be assisted toward obtaining 
a happier outlook.” What a field of 
marvels is opened up by that statement. 
And how many potential misfits may be 
salvaged for useful, happy lives! The 
Iowa station, and corresponding ones in 
many other states, stand ready and anx- 
ious to give this service to the children 
within their jurisdictions. 

And again: “The Child Welfare Re- 
search station makes, free of charge, 
psychological examinations of normal 
and superior children from Iowa for 
tracing their development from year to 
year. A determination of general in- 
telligence helps to solve the problem of 
what type of school the child needs and 
what type of vocation is advisable. In 
many cases parents and teachers of gifted 
children are unaware of their exceptional 
ability. If the parent and teacher could 
know when a child enters school how 
unusual his intellectual gifts are, the 
school could make proper adjustments 
and special provision for a suitable edu- 
cation.” 

No “must” about that, of course. No 
fitting of the child into a vocation whether 
he liked it or not, but a chance, never 
offered before in the history of the world, 
to discover his talents and give him op- 
portunity to develop them if he will. 


ALTHO it is important,” continues 
Doctor Baldwin, “to know the child’s 
general intelligence, it is even more de- 
sirable to discover his special mental 
abilities. Children who are believed to 
have unusual gifts, such as literary, ar- 
tistic and musical talent, may be brought 
to the station for examination and psy- 
chological study. Such an examination 
is useful in determining the life work 
for which a child should prepare.” 

This marvelous service, also, is open 
to the parents who care to avail them- 
selves of it. Ought it not be felt obliga- 
tory by those with exceptionally gifted 
children? 

Besides these helps which the psychol- 
ogists offer, the parent of today can 
place children of pre-school age in scien- 
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They love this “candy” 
and it stops their coughs 


Ever since the days when grandma 
was a tomboy, Smith Brothers 
Cough Drops have been giving safe 
protection against coughs and colds. 
They gently medicate the throat 
tissues, quickly soothe irritation, 
relieve hoarseness, ease and stop the 
cough. Absolutely pure—and a treat 
to children! 5¢—S. B. or Menthol. 


SMITH 
BROTHERS 
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1306 Spring Garden St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
. yd oe Wool for Hand 
nod ty > Rug Yarns. 
Orders sent C.O.D. 


Postage Paid. Write for free samples. 50 cents 
4 os. skein. Also wool blankets and sweaters. 


CONCORD WORSTED MILLS 
West Concord, New Hampshire 


PEACH $5.00 per 100 & up. 
APPLE JREES | 
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TENN. NURSERY CO., 


Nipple Punch makes the 
ds IDEAL right hole in any nipple 
every time. Soon saves its cost in nipples. 
At your druggist’s or sent, prepaid, for 25c. 
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tifically conducted nursery schools, in 
which social adjustments with other chil- 
dren will be made under the unobtrusive 
guidance of experts, desirable habits 
formed and the basis laid for the char- 
acter traits we want. 

But the parents have not done all 
their duty when they have given their 
child the advantage even of everything 
the various experts can do for him. 
There remains much that only the par- 





ent himself can attend to, and he needs | 
to make himself an amateur expert in | 


child training. This can be done by 
studying the literature, of which there is 
now @ quantity, and in joining child 


study groups, which have proved of in- | 


estimable value. 

And finally, when all this care has 
been expended to give the pre-school 
child every advantage, is it not the par- 
ent’s duty to turn his attention to the 
public schools and render every assist- 
ance within his power to handicapped 
teachers and superintendents who are 
striving to reconstruct the school sys- 
tem on a more scientific basis? This 
will, perhaps, be the hardest task of all, 
and it can never be accomplished until a 
great body of the parents help in an in- 
telligent, constructive way. 


Alt of these things the parent of to- 
day can do for his small child, and in 
an indirect way for that child’s children’s 
children. Will he? Perhaps it is be- 
cause of this question that Doctor Bald- 
win refuses to make predictions about 
that child that is to be. But parents are 
responding and, to the aforesaid Jayman, 
the prospect is encouraging indeed. 

And now, Doctor Baldwin, may we 
not be permitted to roll the curtain back 
just for a minute and steal a glimpse of 
this child of the future? Not tomorrow’s 
child—for even the best intentioned of 
us have too many imperfections our- 
selves to hope for perfection in our 
children—but say day after tomorrow’s, 
when several generations have been reap- 
ing the benefits of the golden age of 
childhood. 

We see him first of all a perfect speci- 
men physically, and developed much be- 
yond the average of today. If he is 
born with defects, these are immediately 
remedied. 

_We see him socially adjusted by the 
time he reaches school age. We see his 
emotions under control, his days un- 
clouded by “nerves” and the unhappi- 
ness that attends those who possess them. 

We see his mental quirks straightened 
out, also, by the time he reaches school 
age (often by pee adjustments). We 
see his mental capacity raised by a rich 
home environment and by intelligent pa- 
rental supervision. 

_We see his character guided scien- 
tifically, so that he will not be handi- 
capped in life by unsocial traits. 

_We see his talents discovered early in 
life and opportunity given to develop 
them. 

We see a school system in which the 
needs and potentialities of the individual 
child are studied, and each given the 
sort of environment that promises most 
for him. 

Is that an impossible picture? Surely 
not, for the materials wherewith to make 
it real lie ready to our hand. 

“ Is it a picture, then, worth striving 
r? 

Is it, great-grandparents of the chil 

that is to be? eet : 
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‘Defy Winter’s Assaults! 
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with Genuine Ruberoid 


How about the roofs on your 
home, garage, etc. — will they 
stand the driving winds, cutting 
hail or destructive sleet of an 
other winter? Will heavy blanket- 
ing snows and occasional thaws 
find the weak spot—a dripping, 
expensive reminder that “weather 
has won another battle!” 

You can avoid all this by a 
careful inspection now. If new 
roofs are required —use genuine 
Ruberoid Shingles. These color- 
ful, fire-fighting, time-defying 
shingles may be applied right 


over your present roof at a sur- 
prisingly low cost. 


For Repairs 


For minor leaks, weak spots, 
open chimney flashings, etc. — 
there is another inexpensive way 
—genuine Ruberoid Roof-coat- 
ings (black, red or green) or 
Ruberoid Plastic. These products 
are made from the same asphaltic 
base as “time-honored” Ruberoid 
Roofing. They seal out the 
weather at a triflng cost. 


Send for further information. 


The RUBEROID Co. 


Chicago 


New York 


Boston 


In Canada: RUBEROID (division of Building Products, Ltd.) Montreal 
Genuine 








RU-BER-OlID 


SHINGLES ~ ROOFINGS 








B.H. &G. 


The RUBEROID Co., 95 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Please tell me how I can save money by re-roofing or repairing with 
Genuine Ruberoid Weatherproofing Products. I am interested in 


(] Unit-shingles 
C) Roof-coating 


C] Strip-shingles 
(] Liquid Fibre-cement 
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C) Roll-roofings 
(_] Plastic 
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The 
color here an 
captivating answer,in the tasteful and stylish ‘‘Old Faithful"’ 
Magazine Rack (No. 103) which you can finish in 60 minutes 
with colorful lacquers—Brewster green and silver, or Persian 
Orange and brilliant black, or any other striking colors that 
lure your fancy. A ““decal”’ (transfer) on the end, if desired, adds the finishing touch 
of beauty and charm. Sturdy and substantial. Size 134 inches high. Four pockets. 
Sent you direct by parcel post for 2 dollar bills—3 for $5. An ideal Christmas present 
for your friends lacquered by your own hands in colors to suit their homes. 

The “Old Faithful” Corner Bracket (No. 101) for $1.00 and Hanging Wall Shelves 
(No. 100) for $2.00, also illustrated here. Same quality and attractiveness. All made 
of clean-grained A No. 1 basswood, kiln dried and air dried, by the oldest and 
largest factory of its kind, with 92 years’ experience. Shipped flat. All Hardware 
included. Postage prepaid. Order Today. 


THE AMERICAN () CRAYON COMPANY 
Established 1835 
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And as soon as a Luden’s starts 
to melt in the mouth, Luden’s 
Menthol Action spreads its gen- 
tle, soothing film through nose 
and throat—clears the head and 
quickly checks the cough. 

Five cents everywhere in the 

triple-sealed yellow package. 








WM. H. LUDEN, Inc., READING, PA. 
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Three Meals for Thanksgiving 


Continued from page 29 


spoonful of salt and 2 teaspoonfuls of 
Worcestershire sauce. Split the rolls, 
take out some of the centers, and fill with 
the cool cheese mixture. Put in a moder- 
ate oven (350 degrees) and heat thru. 
Southern Waffles 

Use 11% cupfuls of pastry flour, 2 tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, 14 teaspoon- 
ful of salt, 4 tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter, 1 cupful of milk, 2 eggs. To the 
beaten yolks add milk, flour, baking 
powder, salt and butter. Fold in the 
stifly beaten whites last, and bake in 
piping hot irons. Serve with maple sirup 
or marmalade. 

Buttered Turnips 

Chop hot boiled turnips fine and add 
parsley, salt, butter and lemon juice to 
season. Old-fashioned cooks of fame used 
vinegar instead of the lemon juice. For 
6 medium-sized turnips about 14 cupful of 
vinegar is added. The turnips are allowed 
to sifmmer in the seasonings at least ten 
nmunutes. 

Baked Squash 

Use 1 large Hubbard squash, 2 tea- 
spoonfuls of salt, '4 teaspoonful of pep- 
per, 4 tablespoonfuls of brown sugar and 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter. Cut the squash 
crosswise, remove the seeds and fiber, 
scrape the cavity thoroly and place it cut 
side down in a dripping pan with 14 cup- 
ful of hot water. Bake at least two hours 
in a moderately hot oven (350 degrees), 
adding more water if necessary. If the 
squash is too moist, remove it from the 
pan when baked, pour off amy excess 
liquid, return the squash to the pan, 
placing it cut side up this time, and dry it 
off for ten minutes in a hot oven. At 
this stage, sprinkle the squash with the 
salt, pepper and brown sugar and dot 
with butter. Let brown in a hot oven. 
I frequently use honey instead of brown 
sugar, and this makes a most delicious 
dish. If you do not wish to serve the 
squash in this form, it may be scraped 
from the shell, mashed and a few tea- 
spoonfuls of sweet cream or melted butter 
added. A dash of nutmeg gives a nice 
flavor. Grated cheese also may be added, 
but I do not add the cheese when the 
squash is being used in a heavy meal, such 
as the Thanksgiving day dinner. 

Lettuce and Pineapple Salad 

Arrange lettuce-hearts on the salad 
plates and place a slice of pineapple on 
every nest of lettuce. Fill the holes in the 
pineapple with large maraschino cherries, 
and serve with Fruity Salad Dressing. 

Fruity Salad Dressing 

Use 14 cupful each of pineapple, orange 
and lemon juices, 2 eggs, 14 cupful of 
sugar and 14 cupful of ade cream. 
Heat the fruit juices in the double boiler; 
beat the eggs until light, gradually add- 
ing the sugar. Combine with the fruit 
juices and cook over hot water like a 
custard until the back of a silver spoon 
becomes coated when inserted in it. Re- 
move from stove, set in a pan of cold 
water and beat until cold. Fold in the 
stiffly whipped cream just before serv- 
ing. 
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Oak Flencias 


solves the problem of the old home made a 
It makes all rooms modern, brightenin 
interior, adding to the attractiveness of hag 
ture. Oak is the correct harmonizing founda- 
tion for rugs. Lay oak right over the old worn 
floor. The expense is slight compared to the 
permanent added value. 

OAK makes a permanent floor, and 
the surface is easily kept in perfect 
condition, promoting health and 
saving housework. 

Oak floors add value to property for 

rental or sale, at a negligible expense 

compared with temporary perishable 
floor coverings. 

WRITE FOR THIS BOOKLET 

— containing modern color finishes 

with suggestions for treatment of 

various rooms, 


OAK FLOORING BUREAU 


1266 Builders’ Bldg. CHICAGO 














You’ll like the 


delicate flavor of 


Mapleine 


in your desserts 











( pPPORTUNITIES every where in Tea Rooms 
and Motor inns. Open a tea room in your 
own home with little capital, or manage one 
already going. Excellent salaries paid to 
trained managers; shortage acute. W —_ 
dae entire business in your spare time. 
dependent. Write for Free 44-page Book 
**Pouring Tea for Profit. 
see TEA ROOM INSTITUTE 
Dept. AM-4071 Washington, D. C. 
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It camé upon me with a dazzling light: 
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An Adventure in Roses 
Continued from page 11 


come out again and put them up; appear- 
ing again to level them down... 

The first bud opened May 15th. There 
was just a sprinkling of bloom for a week 
or two, but on May 29th my record book 
shows I cut 197 roses. This was just 
from the first 100 plants. 

After several cultivations, following 
rains, the rose bed was as level as it had 
been in the start. That hard bottom 
clay, brought to the surface, was stub- 
born and cloddy but by May 15th it had 
been reduced to fine pulverization and has 
been kept so by twice-a-week cultiva- 
tion ever since. To this cultivation, to- 
gether with the fine sturdy stock pur- 
chased and the method of planting, I 
attribute the fact of constantly blooming 
and healthy plants which came thru their 
first year up to August with but one 
artificial watering. 

A dressing of wood ashes was worked 
into the soil in mid-August. Without 
rain, two irrigations put them safely into 
September. I plan to make them rest 
from blooming each year during August, 
our dryest nionth, by cutting off all Buds 
as they form. 

Irrigation is easily accomplished. The 
ground has a natural gentle slope. Just 
enough of a drill is made to keep the 
water moving slowly. It is run in these 
drills between the rows until the ground 
is deeply soaked on either side up to the 
plants. Two days later deep cultivation 
is made. This method carries the plants 
thrivingly thru two hot rainless weeks. 


As to expense, they paid their initial 
cost for plants and planting and earned 
$120 in profits up to July 28th. The 
plants and planting cost $99.40. This 
means 220 dozen since May 15th, for 
they brought a dollar a dozen. All, how- 
ever, that were cut were not sold. My 
record book shows 242 dozen altogether. 
Those here who have succeeded with 
hybrid-tea roses tell me that September, 
October and early November roses out- 
rival the spring blooms for size and color. 

I am most particular about cutting the 
roses daily. This is done early in the 
morning. I cut as long a stem as possible. 
This means sometimes twenty-four or 
more inches. The longest stemmed rose so 
far. measured thirty-one inches. The 
average is around twelve to fourteen. 
This method of cutting, I am told, is a 
great factor in production. There is little 
old foliage. This severe pruning stimu- 
lates new shoots and the plants have con- 
stantly the appearance of spring growth 
for they are made up almost entirely of 
brownish-red-leaved shoots. 

As far as spraying goes, I haven’t 
waited for disaster. Along about aphis 
time I made up a nicotine sulphate spray 
and gave the plants a thoro going over. 
| have found as many as four or five 
aphides on the 200 plants so far this 
season. All those mysterious and dire 
leaf troubles alarmed me privately and my 
heart sank one late June morning to find 
yellow leaves on nearly all of the plants. 
Waterloo! 

I sprayed with panicky ferocity. I 
sprayed with arsenate of lead. I sprayed 
with nicotine sulphate. I sprayed with 
bordeaux mixture. I sprinkled the leaves 
and the ground with lime. Then I stood 
back reeking perspiration and anxiety. 
It was only then that the truth dawned. 
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NOX Sparkling Gelatine has become so important as 

a food for daily use in the home that it is worthy 

of your pita j interest and thought! Remember 

that Knox Sparkling Gelatine is the purest of gela- 

tine—has been for over forty years. That is why 

it is so healthful—and so delicious. It contains no flavoring, 

no coloring, no sweetening. That is why the desserts and 

salads prepared with it have a home-made pein and taste! 

That is why it blends so attractively and zestfully with all 

kinds of fruits, vegetables, meats, eggs, fish, etc.! Two fa- 

vorite Knox Gelatine recipes are here presented to you. Other 
delightful recipes are in the package. 











FRUIT FAVORETTE 


Soak one-half envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine in one-half cup cold water 
ten minutes, and dissolve in one cup hot fruit juice (using any left-over fresh or 
canned fruit juices). Add one-half cup sugar, one tablespoonful lemon juice 
and some of the fresh or canned fruit if desired. When mixture begins to set, 
add white of one egg beaten until light. Beat all well together. Turn into a 
mold first dipped in cold water, and chill. 





HAWAIIAN SALAD 


V4 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 14 cup vinegar. 

1 Cup cucumber. 24 cu ——_ syrup. 

1 cup canned sliced pineapple. 1 tablespoonful tarragon vinegar, 
\4 cup cold water if desired. 

4 cup sugar 1 tablespoonful lemon juice. 

Y cup boiling water. Few grains salt. 


Pare, chop, and drain cucumber; there should be one cup. Chop and drain pine- 
apple; there should be one “. Mix cucumber and incapple, and add gelatine, 
which has been soaked in cold water and dissolved in boiling water; then add 


remaining ingredients. Turn into individual molds, first dipped in cold water, 
and chill. Remove from molds to nest of lettuce leaves. Accompany with 
mayonnaise dressing. 


Mrs. Knox’s New Recipe Book—/ree! 


Write today—and have Mrs. Knox's latest book in your 
kitchen. It is ber most notable contribution to cookery—it will 
be your most valuable aid to entertaining and happy family 
dieting. Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., 142 Knox Avenue, 
Jobnstown, N.Y. 


KNOX 


parkling. 
GELATINE 


“The Highest Quality for Health” 




















YOUNG FEET 
MAKE 
HAPPY WOMEN 





| fered that dance through daily duties, 
then are eager to take you adventur- 
ing. Feet that are as active and springy 
at 7 p.m. as at breakfast. Feet that would 
rather fox-trot than nestle demurely under 
. the dinner table. What wouldn’t you give 
for feet like these? 


Millions of women have found the price- 
less gift of happy youthful feet in 


ARCH PRESERVER 


— the Paris styled shoe that flatters the 
foot while its marvelous inner construction 
stops foot abuse. 


The Arch Preserver Shoe prevents strain 
on your foot arches by a concealed built-in 
arch bridge that supports the long arch of 
the foot, and a specially modeled sole that 
supports the metatarsal arch. The flat in- 
ner sole, crosswise, prevents pinching. You 
enjoy the relief of permanent, proper sup- 
port where support is needed, yet the shoe 
bends freely with the foot at the ball, the 
only place the foot bends. 


Notone feature, but many exclusive patent- 
ed comforts are found only in the Arch 
Preserver Shoe — yet these shoes are so 
good-looking you would be glad to wear 
them for their style alone! 


Send the coupon for booklet and 
name of dealer. He has Arch Pre- 
server Shoes for you and your chil- 
dren. Comfort concealed— beauty 


revealed. 
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“KEEPS THE FOOT weLa- 


There is only one Arch Preserver Shoe, . 
Its principles of construction are fully 
protected by patents. No shoe is an 
Arch Preserver Shoe unless stamped 
with the trade-mark, 


CO? (OP (OP (0? (OP? (OP? (CO? (OP? (OP? CO? te 


The Selby Shoe Co., 1623 Seventh 
St., Portsmouth, Ohio, 

Send postpaid free booklet 
No. B.H.-623 “A New World of 
Foot Youth” and name of dealer. 
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foliage leaves, when completely over- 
shadowed by others, can no longer get 
the sunlight by which to work the al- 
chemy of the green chlorophyll. They 
become yellow and useless and at last 
drop. There came into my mind the 
very nice but very dumb lad in my botany 
class years ago. How I labored with him 
that he might comprehend this very thing. 
Very dumb lad indeed! Not to mention 
the very dumb lady! 

Just what winter is going to do to my 
roses I can’t say. But here again I mean 
to follow the instructions begotten of 
forty years’ experience in growing roses. 
No burlap, no hay. Just earth hilled up 
to the depth of eight to ten inches after 
the first killing frost and removed 
gradually thru early spring cultivations. 
The tops will kill, of course. But then 
good practice would cut them clear back 
anyway in the spring. So why worry? 

One hundred twenty of my plants are 
red, pink, and shell pink Radiance. 
There are twenty Lady Hillingdons; ten 
La France, white; twenty Jonkheer L. 
Mock; ten Francis Scott Key, and a few 
each of Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Frau 
Karl Druschki, Paul Neyron and Golden 
Ophelia. The Radiance are by all counts 
the freest bloomers, the rankest growers 
and the longest stemmed flowers. Next, 
in order I place Lady Hillingdon, J. L. 
Mock, and Ophelia. 

The roses which are to go into my 
garden next year I shall manage after 
these few simple rules which I have given 
here, with one exception: The trenching 
and fertilizing are being done in October 
and November and the trenches will be 
left open until March. With the winter’s 
accumulation of moisture below the bot- 
tom of the trench the plants should go 
their entire first year without watering 
artificially. 





Roses From June to October 
Continued from page 10 


defects do not prevent Gruss an Teplitz 
making a show by itself all summer. 
Running a close second is La Tosca, 
which supplies us with good cutting 
blooms in profusion thruout the summer 
months. Incidentally, these two varie- 
ties usually winter in a better condition 
than many of the supposedly more ro- 
bust hybrid perpetuals, a single factor 
which renders them highly desirable. 

Fortunately, the best yellow cutting 
rose ever produced (or such is my opin- 
ion) is a consistent bloomer and a strong 
grower. I have reference to Souvenir 
de Claudius Pernet, which is the only 
truly prolific yellow rose with which I 
am familiar. Christine, too, is very good, 
but does not attain the fine stout growth 
which helps to make Claudius Pernet so 
attractive; while Mrs. Aaron Ward (tho 
not a pure yellow) provides an abund- 
ance of bloom at times, and at other 
times, very little. 

Those I would include among the cop- 
- shades are two, Lady Pirrie and 

etty, both fine. While, among the pink 
and rose varieties, I like three old roses 
known to nearly every rose lover: Mme. 
Abel Chatenay, Mme. Caroline Testout, 
and Mme. Jules Crolez, all splendid, and 
two newer, tho not actually recent, in- 
troductions, Willowmere and Mrs. Henry 
Morse. The last mentioned is consid- 
ered undesirable by many gardeners be- 
cause of its extreme tendency to mildew 
—a characteristic not fully borne out in 
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x 
has he distemper ae 


It’s serious. Treat at once with Sergeant's Dis- 

temper Medicine. $1.20 at dealer's or by mail. 

Free Dog Book. 48 pp. Illustrated. On feeding, 

ng and care, with symptom chart. Our’A 

vice Dept. will answer questions free. Write fully. 
POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 

1152 West Broad St. Richmond, Va. 
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DOG 


“Standard Over 50 Years” 














PURE VIRGIN WOOL 
Is used for the entire filling of 


COMFORTS 


The Perfect Bed Coverin 

Warmth in abund ithout jive weight. Double, Si id 
ee ee erie of dents dake ont oles 
eombinations. Both Winter and Summer weig 

Or you can make these warmest of all bed coverings yourself with 
our specially prepared Pure Wool Fillers. — ; 
MB. ng — I -y Ses Che Rome tay 6 Mantis’ Gime to ty 

Fully illustrated catalog and particulars free. Address: 


KITTA G WOOLEN MIL! je. 


GLA 100 blooming size $1.00 


100 medium to large $2. 

10% extra on orders received be- 
fore Christmas; mix colors, red, pink, white, yellow, purple, 
 8vender. Shipped tpaid, when ther permits. 


LANCASTERS’ 1198 Park Ave. DES MOINES, IOWA 
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ne experience—and its ready suscepti- 
bility to that ogre of the rose garden, 
Black Spot. No matter what its tenden- 
cies. to disease, it is free-blooming and 
for that: reason is herein included. 

That Radiance has not been men- 
tioned as a satisfactory bedder may have 
been noticed. It has been omitted be- 
cause, in ag Dagens experience, it has 
proved to anything but satisfactory. 
Realizing as I do that this statement will 
hardly be credited by many rosarians in 
the United States and elsewhere, I re- 
peat that Radiance has been practically 
a failure inasmuch as its growers at 
Ottawa, Canada, are concerned. This 
variety, tho performing remarkably well 
in a great diversity of soils, and under 
varying climatic conditions thruout the 
United States, neither grows well nor 
winters well hereabouts. 

In the darker shades (red, scarlet, 
crimson, and so on) we have rather an 
extensive choice of prolific varieties. 
Lieutenant Chaure is beautiful, but so 
are Hadley and General MacArthur. 
Donald MacDonald, too, is generally 
worthwhile, and Covent Garden is possi- 
bly the best rose ever produced for sup- 
plying’ crimson tints in the garden dur- 
ing the autumn months. Still another 
crimson which does very well, but which 
does not bear in quite such profusion as 
those just mentioned, is Hoosier Beauty. 
In the semi-doubles also we have some 
excellent bloomers in the deep shades, as 
Red Letter Day and the truly beautiful 
Hawlmark Crimson. There is one other 
free-blooming variety of this shade—a 
new variety to me—and that is Vesu- 
vius. True, it is a single; but what a 
single! In bloom all summer long and 
with deep red velvet blooms three, or 
more, inches across. 


I HAVE included no whites among the 
hybrid teas because I know of none of 
sufficient productiveness to be associated 
with those mentioned. White Ophelia 
is the best of my acquaintance, and it is 
by no means unusually prolific. For 
whites I would depend on Frau Karl 
Druschki and the Dwarf Polyanthas 
(pompons), of which there are several. 

It is difficult to state just which pom- 
pon is outstandingly free-blooming. Edith 
Cavell is one of the best, but so is Ver- 
dun, and so is Ellen Poulsen. Mrs. W. 
H. Cutbush is a fine pink and a profuse 
bearer, while Orleans, Erna Teschen- 
dorff, Triomphe d’Orleanaise, Mme. Taft 
and Rodhatte are all attractive red and 
crimson shades. 

Perle d’Or, it is true, is a very old 
variety (introduced in 1883) but to omit 
it would be to render any list of pom- 
pons incomplete. In color it is known 
as “nankeen yellow,” but this does not 
describe it sufficiently. The blooms are 
medium-sized, pale yellow, and very 
plentiful, and every rose lover should 
find a place for at least one bush. 

Ordinarily, June is considered the 
“Rose Month,” but careful discrimina- 
tion in the selection of varieties will aid 
materially in making every month from 
June until October a rose month, and 
this is the ultimate result desired by 
every true rose lover. 


[Editor's Note: Mr. Sanders lives in 
Ontario, Canada. Practically all of the 
roses he mentions here, however, can be 
grown successfully in any. part of. the 
United States.] 





S also to be had in retail stores. 
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(he RENAISSANCE 
of the FIREPLACE 





The Salisbury, No. 16205, of forged 
tron with brass finial. In two heights, 17 
inches, priced at $22.50 per pair, and 21 
inches at $27.50. 





This pair of Andirons is called the 
Clinton, No. 16212. of vy forged 
iron, with a beautiful Relieved Iron 
finish. 1742 inches bigh. Price $22.00. 





The Devon, No. 16204, design i 
Fe, Pet alts sete hacker te "rh 
brice is $75.00 per pair. 


A WELCOME innovation to those 
who have experienced the difficulty 
of outfitting the fireplace with furnish- 
ings in good taste and at reasonable prices, 
is this new line of genuine forged iron 
and brass pieces by McKinney. 


Designs are authentic, representative of the 
best of traditional period styles. They possess 
a sturdily graceful sweep of line not hitherto 
commercially available. 

All iron parts are genuinely forged. The finish 
is an — example of Relieved (Swedish) 
Iron, ieved only by exclusive McKinney 
processes. All brass pieces are made in England 
to McKinney specifications, each being hand 
made in the fashion employed for generations 
by these renowned workers in brass. The finish 
is the original English patine, which needs no 
polishing. 

Retail shops have McKinney fireplace equip- 
ment on display. For more complete photographs 
and particulars, write Decorative Metal Wares 
Division, i Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





An exceptionally solid and rugged desi 
the Plymouth, No 46213, of forged on be 
22/2 inches in height, and the price is $47.00 


McKINNEY 


FORGED IRON & BRASS FIREPLACE EQUIPMENT 
FORGED IRON HARDWARE & LANTERNS 


Forged Iron Hardware by McKinney, as 
well as the famous McKinney Hinges, is 
available through Builders’ Hardware 
Merchants everywhere. McKinney Forged 
Iron Lanterns, with rustproof finish, are 














DECORATIVE METAL WARES DIVISION, 
McKinney Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. . 


; a. geod me, without obligation, the items 


0 Details of Fireplace Equipment. 
(0 Brochure on Forged Iron Hardware. 
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AMERIC 
A day Number, and all of 


value of these cards $1.15) 
all for only $2.00. 
AMERICAN COOKERY, 


31 years, tells you 


221 Columbus Avenue, 


ving Number’ Ni 
g \ COOK- M 
ERY, the Christmas Heli- 


numbers for 1928 (14 months) 
as well as sixteen beautiful 
Christmas cards, each card in six 
colors with envelope to match. 
No two cards alike (actual retail 


Household ay ony of authority for 
5 ow to cook your favor- 
a — tells you ay | my what to onrve, 
not only every day but for every e 
occasion. Each issue features s F poner 
and recipes for Dinners, Luncheons, Wed- 


The Boston Cooking School Magazine omeany. 


SPECIAL HOLIDAY OFFER 


14 Months Subscription to American Cookery and a 
Box of 16 Beautiful Christmas Cards For Only $2.00 


Yon get the Big Special tive Receptions, Bridge Parties, Sunday 
Than t 
o 


Suppers, Club airs, etc. 
ERICAN COOKERY helps you buy 
better food and set a better table for less 
the money. _you cook much or little this 
magazine will prove a profitable investment. 
An ideal gift for the young bride as well as 
the experienced housekeeper. 

Send us Two Dollars (check, money order, 
stamps or cash) and we will send you 
and AMERICAN COOKERY for all of 
1928 — the Special Thanksgiving 
the and Christmas numbers for this 
year (1927), and in addition, 4 
a box containing 16 Beauti- Ag 


ful Christmas Cards with SS 
envelopes. Send today WA“ ‘ 
for our supply of cards “4 : 
is limited. a le 





Boston, 



















Hh orgetable 
GiFts / 


For gifts that are lived with, 
and loved,—gifts that call you 
to mind daily in the joy they 
add to living — choose home 
furnishings. You can select 
so easily now—and besides, 
obtain gifts of rare design, 
unique workmanship; occa- 
sional pieces or entire suites. 
For now 





Through Your 
Local Dealer and 


Peck &FHills 


you can easily obtain distinctive 
furniture and floor coverings. The 
ideal way to choose the perfect 
gift is to visit our nearest whole- 
sale display. Here you will find 
row upon row of furniture, rugs 
and carpets, art objects. Your 
local furniture dealer will give 
you a signed Card of Introduction 
which admits you. If you can- 
not visit, he will show you our 
complete catalog. 


If he cannot serve you, write us 
for names of dealers near you 
_ on tee moons’ house— 
Pec ] urniture Company, 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Oakland, ,_ om 
Tacoma, Spokane, Seattle. 


Wholesale Furniture and Floor Coverings. 
Weselland deliver through retail dealers only. 


FREE BOOKLET 
explains care of home furnish- 
and money-saving plan. 
Write for Booklet B-11. 


The Peck & Hills oval 
sign on your dealer's 
window is added as- 
surance of service and 















COAST TO COAST SERVICE 





| less owners of simi- 





| impoverished by re- 
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How to Improve Heavy Soil 


M. G. KAINS 


T was once my problem to convert a 
blue clay yard into a garden. The 
clay was nearly the same grade as 

that used locally for making brick and 
tile. When it was dug it came up reluc- 
tantly in great chunks that the sun would 
bake hard in a day 
or two unless they 


was applied and raked in with the stee) 
garden rake. Lime in any form helps to 
break up clods, and so do hardwood 
ashes. They make the lumps crumbly 
All thru the summer the weeds, stems 
leaves, garbage and other vegetable waste 

were buried in 5 

convenient trench at 





were broken down 
promptly. Here is 
how I have con- 
quered it. Doubt- 


lar soil will rise up 
and call me blessed 
for telling them how 
to do it. 

That ground had 
been robbed and 


peated crops of hay 
and grain and fur- 
ther injured by the 
admixture of a heav- 
ier clay subsoil from 
an excavation for a 
cellar and the mis- 
cellaneous debris 


4 more convenient. 
dumped upon it by 





A LAWN TIP 

UGAR for the lawn? It’s the 

thing often needed on lawns of 
bluegrass, for bluegrass is intoler- 
ant of acid soil. Of course, ‘‘sugar’’ 
for sweetening soil is just plain 
lime in some form or other. When 
a sour spot develops in the lawn, 
check up first of all on drainage; 
perfect the drainage if necessary. 
Then, work the soil into a seedbed 
and apply a pound of hydrated 
lime for every fifty square feet or 
so of such soil, and sow bluegrass 
seed. You can get rid of sour spots 
very quickly with lime, and remem- 
ber that wood ashes may be sub- 
stituted for the lime if you find it 


the end of the gar. 
den so they would 
decay quickly and 
be handy to put 
back on the culti- 
vated area. After 
midsummer a lib 
eral seeding of such 
miscellaneous seed 
as I happened to 
have was scattered 
over the area. Ii 
included turnip, 
buckwheat, rye, 
kale, hairy vetch, 
rape and other odds 
and ends that would 
make more or less 
growth before the 
ground froze hard. 

Several barrels of 








thoughtless house- 
builders. The fall 
crops left by the 
previous owner were not worth the 
gathering! Yet an area of only 50x75 
feet produced annually, while I operated 


: it, a year’s supply of all the strawberries 
and vegetables, except potatoes and a few 
| other “big growing”’ crops such as pump- 











| kins and winter squash, that a family of 


four fruit and vegetable-loving adults 
could use, besides abundance of some 
kinds to give away. 


F that isn’t an achievement to arouse 

the hopes of any would-be gardener 
afflicted with a similar soil, then I’d like 
to know what will do the trick. 

After we moved in, during fall, the 
first work was done in November two 
or three weeks before winter set in. This 
consisted in spreading all the vegetable 
debris such as fallen leaves, worthless 
cabbage, tomato vines and even corn- 
stalks from the garden itself and also 
from a neighbor’s garden on the area. 
Three large, two-horse loads of manure, 
partially rotted, were spread on top of 
the debris, also the sod skinned three 
inches deep from a lane at the back of 
the garden. All these applications were 
made to add vegetable matter to and im- 
prove the texture and the water-holding 
capacity of the soil. 

Just before winter set in, the land was 
plowed as deeply as the so-called soil 
layer would permit—about five inches. 
No harrowing was done at that time, but 
the furrow slices were allowed to remain 
just as the plow turned them up. The 
reason for this is that Jack Frost helps 
wonderfully to break up a soil left thus 
in clods. 

When the excess moisture had disap- 
peared in spring a dressing of about 100 
pounds of hydrated (or agricultural) lime 


poultry manure and 
about 100 pounds of 
quickly available 
commercial fertilizer composed of nitrate 
of soda, acid phosphate and muriate ol 
potash were applied as surface dressings 
during summer. In some parts of the 
garden these dressings were applied 
broadcast, in others in the drills prior to 
seeding, and in still others beside the 
growing plants. 

During the winter sifted coal ashes 
were scattered on the snow when the air 
was still. The clinkers were used for mak- 
ing a road. Coal ashes have no fertilizing 
value but they help to improve the physi- 
cal condition of heavy soils. Sand will do 
the same thing but where this garden is 
located it is too costly to buy and too 
heavy to handle in sufficient quantity to 
be economical either of time or money. 
The ashes must be disposed of in some 
way. How better than in this way? 

This method will convert even the most 
obdurate clay into a friable and almost 
light soil. Possibly it may be well to dis- 
continue applications of ashes after two 
or three years or to give them only once 
in say three years after the second or third 
year. 


T is hardly likely that vegetable matte 
in the soil will become excessively 
abundant before the fifth year. An indica- 
tion of such is a very rank, dark-green 
growth of plants such as garden beans 
and a poor production of such fruit crops 
as tomatoes, peppers, cucumbers, beans— 
much vine, little crop. To overcome this 
excess and yet to continue the additions 
of vegetable matter it will be well to cut 
out such plants as clover and vetch, and 
to rely for a year or two upon rye, rape, 
buckwheat and other plants that need an 
abundance of nitrogenous plant food in 
the soil in order to make them grow well. 
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Nature Lore For Youthful 
Readers 


Continued from page 26 


red folk could not do any hunting or fish- 
ing. It was so windy that they could not 
aim well nor get near their game, and 
on the water no one dared to paddle a 
canoe. They feared their food supplies 
would give out before they could get more. 

One day, therefore, one of the red men 
advised the chief of the tribe to send 
some of the huntsmen up the mountain to 
find the Wind Bird and tie down his 
wings. It was very difficult to climb 
the mountain because the wind was so 
strong, but finally they reached the top. 
The Wind Bird was making so much 
noise himself that he did not notice the 
red men coming up. That made it easy 
for them to grab his wings and tie them 
fast with ropes made of cedar bark. 

After the red men went down the 
mountain, everything was delightful for 
a time. The wind did not blow at all. 
The folks of the tribe could catch all the 
fish and shoot all the game they needed. 
But alas! soon the waters became stag- 
nant because there was no wind to stir 
them up. The days and nights were very 
warm, too, for no brisk refreshing breezes 
came to cool the air. Then the chief 
called the men together and they decided 
to go up the mountain again and untie 
one of Wind Bird’s wings. For they could 
not possibly get along without his help. 
Since that, everything has gone well. Only 
once in a while does the wind blow harder 
than folks like to have it. That is when 
Wind Bird is struggling to get his other 
wing free. 


Wigwam “Preserves” 


MMM! What delicious smells there 

must have been around the wig- 
wams and the tepees when the squaw- 
mothers were “putting up” fruits and 
other foods for winter! Of course, 
they didn’t make the jellies and con- 
serves that white folks are so fond of to- 
day, but they had ways of preserving and 
preparing foods that were quite as appe- 
tizing both to little papooses and to 
grown-up chiefs. 

Since nothing that could be used was 
allowed to go to waste, all the native 
wild fruits and nuts were gathered as soon 
as they were ready. Even the acorns from 
the oaks were used as nuts, or the shells 
were removed and the meats ground for 
meal. Bitter nuts which look much like 
hickory nuts, but which are exactly what 
their name tells, were sweetened with 
lye and thus made pleasing to the taste. 
Hickory nuts had many uses; for the 
babies an emulsion was made by crushing 
the meats and adding maple sugar to 
sweeten it. 

No fruits grew more abundantly than 
wild grapes. Great quantities of them 
were dried each year; there is no doubt 
that they kept well, for large amounts 
of them have been found in the remains 
of the ancient bluff dwellers. When plums 
were at the right stage for squeezing out 
the pits, these were picked and dried. 
Choke cherries were pounded on a skin 
or in a mortar and then spread out into 
cakes or formed into a long strip to dry. 

Instead of tea and coffee, Indian folk 
tade a drink of the dried leaves of native 
mint. Leaves of the raspberry and the 
bark of the wild rose were also enjoyed as 
refreshing drinks. 
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Can You Use $50? 


A modern home is not wholly modern today 


unless it is insulated. 
penetrating cold of mid-winter. 


the uncomfortable, frosty blasts. 


Insulated against the still, 


Insulated against 


Make sure the builder lines the walls and roof 


of your new home with Cabot’s Quilt. 


Its first-cost 


is low—so low that you save money from the start. 
It pays dividends in comfort and in cash. $50.00 
a year is a fair average of the saving in coal or oil 


when you use Cabot’s Quilt. 


BETTER INSULATE THAT NEW HOUSE WITH 


Cabot’s Quilt 


[N SUCCESSFUL USE FOR OVER THIRTY YEARS 


nual 


Incorporated 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS - BOSTON 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO 


* BAN FRANCISCO - 


* MASSACHUSETTS 


LOS ANGELES 


PHILADELPHIA - KANSAS CITY - MINNEAPOLIS - PORTLAND 
Cabot’s Creosote Stains, Stained Shingles, Old 
Virginia White, Double White, Waterproof Collopakes 


Send for Architects’ and Builders’ 


Pamphlet T-11 





CLOTH repays its cost many times over in abundant 
winter Hens lay like it was June. Science says hens 
fail to lay behind glass windows because glass shuts out the 
sun’s ultra-violet rays. GLASS CLOTH admits them freely. 
It is common for 400 hens to lay $1000 worth of in the win- 

ter. A $5 roll of G CLOTH 
: pays enormous profits. Half a 
million successful users. Recom- 


44+ -y— ae sevens yeee. 
This is your guaran o ity. 
Louk fee the uaane when buylns. : 


porches, 
TURNER BROS. weitington, one Dept. 072 










“Paid Me $931" 
Aaron Bass writes, “I put the 
GLASS CLOTH intomy hen house 
windows. From Oc to Jan- 






CLOTH sure | 
keeps the house 
even in the 















$5.00 brings big roll 45 ft. long and 36 in. 
wide, (Covers scratch shed 9x15 ft.) If, 
after 1 8’ use you do not find it bet- 
ter than g’ or any substitute, return 
it and we will refund your ener Com- 
mon sense instructions, “‘Feeding for 
Eggs,’’ samples and catalog, free on re- 
= If your dealer does not have Glass 
oth, order from us direct. 

TURNER BROS., Dept.072___ 
Bladen, Nebr. Wellington, Ohio 
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Address 
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Msg BR ty la $5.00. A 
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A GIFT O 
THE CENTURIES 


OWN through countless centu- 

ries there has been slowly de- 
veloping one of the great comforts 
for the human heart of today. 


Scientists have searched out the 
secrets of Nature. Inventors have 
perfected metals. Mechanical experts 
have developed processes. 


A quarter of a century ago these 
resulting factors were combined to 
provide at a reasonable cost the most 
positive and permanent burial pro- 
tection ever known. 


The immutable law of Nature which 
governed the designing of the Clark 
Grave Vault makes it absolutely 
positive in its protection. Not a 
particle of moisture can get inside. 


And the use of perfected metals, 
Keystone copper steel, or Armco 
Ingot Iron, in heavy 12 gauge weight, 
gives permanence. In the quarter of 
a century this vault has been in use 
it has never failed. 


Further, on the higher priced vaults 
there is added a plating of pure 
cadmium, by the Udylite process, 
which is exclusive on this vault. 
This results in the greatest rust- 
resistance known to science. 


Representative families everywhere 
aredemanding the Clark Grave Vault 
as a logical part of the burial equip- 
ment. It is a definite source of com- 
fort in time of sorrow, a mark of 
respect, a tribute of love. 


Leading funeral directors recom- 
mend the Clark and give with each 
one a 50-year guaranty. 


Less than Clark complete protection 
is no protection at all! 


The Clark Grave Vault Co., Columbus, O. 


Western Office and Warehouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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GRAVE VAULT 


This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. It isa means of identifying the 
vault instantly. Unless you see this mark, 
the vault is not a Clark. 
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Harold Bell Wright in His 
Garden 


Continued from page 13 


system but an enormous upper reservoir, 
and some are very heavy. The bisnaga is 
perhaps the most interesting of all the 
cacti. In the first place the water stored 
in their trunks has saved many a desert 
traveler from dying of thirst and since 
they always lean to the south they fur- 
nish a means of finding the points of the 
compass. The Indians make an intoxi- 
cating drink from the bisnaga’s juice and 
preserves from its fruit. The flesh is used 
in the making of cactus candy, being cut 
in layers and cooked in sugar sirup. Its 
hooked thorns have been used by the 
aborigines as fish hooks and Mr. Wright 
has found that the straight secondary 
thorns make excellent phonograph nee- 
dles, giving a quality of tone and reso- 
nance that is remarkable. 

Wild flowers flourish whether grown 
from seed or transplanted. In fact, Mr. 
Wright has been ninety-five percent suc- 
cessful in everything he has transplanted, 
his success due undoubtedly to his “lazy” 
method of letting his garden take care of 
itself. Many people kill their cacti by 
giving them too much water and too rich 
soil. Like a great many otherwise fine 
characters, cacti are ruined by too much 
prosperity. 

Arizona has two blossoming seasons, 
spring, and a period after the summer 
rains, called by the Indians “the little 
spring.’’ There is scarcely a month when 
one can’t find some sort of flower on the 
so-called desert, but in the “big” spring 
the giant sahuaros wear crowns of white 
flowers, while the other cacti have blos- 
soms which range in color from pale pinks 
and yellows to deep reds oe | purples. 
The brown stalks of the ocotillos, called 
flaming swords and candle bush, put 
forth tiny bright green leaves and at the 
tip a triangular cone of scarlet flowers. 
In June the palo verde tree is like a spray 
of gold, and the yuccas, our Lord’s 
candles, send out a stalk from the green 
hemisphere of bayonet leaves which 
breaks into a cluster of wax-like creamy 
flowers. Reina de la noche, the night- 
blooming cereus, most insignificant of the 
cacti, has the loveliest bloom of them all, 
a great white flower with the translucent 
sheen of old Venetian glass. The blossoms 
come out at sundown and each lives but 


a night, dying with the morning heat. 


As for the wild flowers, one can scarcely 
put one’s foot down without crushinga 
blossom. Lupines, larkspur, wild helio- 
trope, brodiaea, poppies, mariposa lilies, 
pentstemon, daisies, buttercups, mustard 
bladder pods, forget-me-nots, verbenas, 
thistle poppies, Indian paint brush, 
make the ground as varicolored as an 
artist’s palette. Hardy little flowers, 
they have managed to survive in the most 
unfriendly of conditions. With a little 
water they grow to twice their native 
size. The water from the swimming pool 
flows over one part of the land and in 
that irrigated portion the pentstemon 
which grew to a height of only two feet 
in its wild state, reaches four feet, while 
the poppies, which are diminutive and 
pale yellow when first transplanted, 
grow to immense size and take on deep 
rich colors. The same is true of the mari- 
posa tulips and the lupines. 

Only in the patio has Mr. Wright used 
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England’s finest flowers for 
your own garden 


For generations Sutton’s 
Seeds have been justly 
called ‘England’s t. 
They have been bred for 
quality and virility and 
are all guaranteed true- 
to-type and improved 
strains. This year Sutton 
& Sons are making an 
unusual offer in order 
that Sutton’s Seeds may 
become better known in 
the United States. 


25 varieties of 
Sutton Seeds for $5 


This collection includes 
new and improved shades 
of Aster, Antirrhinum, 
Aquilegia, Campanula, 
Delphinium, Dimorpho- 
teca, Geum, Hollyhock, 
Lavatera, Pentstemon 
and 15 other sorts. 


Write for the Sutton Catalog 


It is a true horticultural guide as well as a catalog— 
profusely illustrated. Mailed on receipt of 35*cents 
in stamps or International Money Order. The $5 
Collection includes the catalog as well as all packing 
and postal charges. 


SUTTON & SONS, Dept. 14, Reading, England 


England’s Best 
N NING 


Killed (ase 
05 Made and guar- 
anteed by the 
Barnum Trunk Com- 
any, 40 years a manu- 
Recourse of high grade 
luggage. A beautiful fitted 
case of Dull Cobra grain to 
match your leather luggage, 
in modified octagonal shape. 
Handsomely lined in Tan 


rayon. Five beautiful pear! 
on amber fittings—Send no 





Sutton’s French Marigolds 
Seed packets: Collection 
of 6 varieties, 60 cents 










money. Pay postman only 
; $6.95, plus postage — 
Give one for Today. 
Christmas 


BARNUM TRUNK COMPANY 
Dept. L Minneapolis, Minn. 


“Forty Years of Quality Luggage’”’ 





You're right, USE CYPRESS, when you 
build a sprese. It is economical—it resists 
heat and cold—and your garage lastsa life- 





time when constructed of 
Cypress, ** The Wood Eternal.” 


Write for a copy of 
ARTISTIC GARAGES 
dione for both single madd dsb uae 
mail On request. 
LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS BUREAU 
516 Carondelet St. New Orleans, La, 


IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Pe SS Steal eta Oka Wea yeeets 
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A Powerfull All-round Tractor for Small Farms, 


eners, Florists, Truckers, Nurseries, Estates, 
Fruit Growers, Surburbanites and Poultrymen 
DOES 4 MEN’S WORK 


R 
Handles Field Work, Dusting 
Machinery and Lawamower Catalog Free, 
STANDARD ENGINE COMPANY 
320 Ar S.E. 
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plants not indigenous to the southwest. 
And there when the cold weather comes 
the grass must be dug up and a winter 
lawn put down. The rose bushes must 
je runed. The oleanders and jasmine 

honeysuckle must be trimmed and 
fertilized. For.each must something be 
done. It would seem that these plants, 
unlike the ones in the lazy man’s garden 
outside, have had an easy time in nature’s 
warfare and so are less able to take care 
of themselves. 


WHEN I asked my host what his 
favorite garden nook was, he laughed 
and said, ‘‘Right here.’’ 

That seemed paradoxical. Looking 
about, I saw what he meant. The long 
windows took up practically all the space 
on three sides. From where I sat I could 
see a palo verde tree tapping against the 
screen, an ocotillo swaying back and 
forth, the sunlight glittering on the 
needles of a cholla, a jackrabbit nibbling 
carefully but purposefully at a prickly 
pear. It was true. His study was out in 
the garden. 

Guests come and go at the Wrights’, 
living in the charming little guest house 
which is a hundred yards or so from the 
main house, at the edge of the swimming 
pool. With his guests the author employs 
his customary laziness. He lets them en- 
tertain themselves. They can swim, ride, 
tramp, loaf, whatever happens to please 
them, the only obligation which 1s ex- 
acted, and it is always fulfilled, is that 
they answer the dinner bell. In short, he 
is an ideal host. 

Among those who have been enter- 
tained—rather, who have entertained 
themselves—at the Wright home are 
Hildegarde Hawthorne, grand-daughter 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne, and an author- 

















Mr. Wright's specially designed derrick 
loaded with a yucca 


ess herself; the writer, John Oskinson; 
Porter Emerson Brown, who wrote the 
plays, “The Fool,” “The Spendthrift,” 
‘The Bad Man”: John Galsworthy; 

David Starr J ordan: Rutger Jewett, Scan 
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Cat with shears, nailen. Lasts for years 
Use it on POULTRY HOUSES 


Mor ore eee Chicks 
Use it 
se A Health th Room—Cheaply 
Use it on 
ma Plants Grow Faster 
Use it on SCREENDOORS SS . FLEX-O-GLASS MFG. CO., De 
hier Rooms : N. Cicero Ave., Chicago, f iL. 
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-0-GLASS MFG. Co. | 
1451 N. Cicero Ave. Dept. 11 Ga el pene 
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KEYSTONE RUST -POSLSTIN ae veal ahaa 


~ Sheets 


AND ROOFING TIN PLATES 


The sheet metal work on your home is important. For lasting service from roofing, gutters, conduc- 
tor pipe, spouting, and similar us¢s—specify APOLLO-KeEysToneE Rust-resisting Galvanized Sheets. 
The copper-stee ‘alloy gives a new measure of wear and satisfaction. 


























Also demand Keystone Copper Steel Roofing Tin Plates for ing manufacturers of high grade Steel Skeets and Tin Plates for 
tin roofs, valleys, fashings, and all uses to which Roofing Tin all purposes. Sold by leading metal merchants. Used by particu- 
Plates are adapted. These Plates are fireproof, durable, econom lar roofers and sheet metal contractors. Send for Facts and 
ical— and give maximum service and protection. We are lead- RoortnG Tin booklets; they will prove of interest to you. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





















° . . Fills the Home With 
Avoid qj yvphoid Warmth, Health, Beauty 
apeend only byimproper sewagedisposal | Morning shivers, evening 

You can now have the convenience , chill vanish before 

and health protection of modern 


bathroom and toilet for your subur- 
ban or country home or camp with 


The 
wi, GLOHOT 


The Electric Fireplac 
SEPTIC TANKS Grate, That Really Heats 












° Solve the proviem of sew: distosal Fits in any fireplace or we su 
toilets with safely and aa = eo Polin ply ply with mantel complete to set against any wall. 
Without sewers. pais oliows U. 8. ¥ ey in afew minutes. —_ without fumes, smoke, 
Health Service. No failures. Easily installed. OF ashes. Saves coal and labor: | Gives ‘life-like 
Be — as of glowing coa Economical in operation an 
fore You Decide healthful because it circulates warm air to every corner 
geo to for San- kee end free of the room. Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
Falls of your probleme and we will At your dealer or write for FREE descriptive circular. 
he rest. No obligation. COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 
Chemical Toilet Corporation Manfustoee of Bo nome ee 






803 E. Brighton Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 4628 W R Chicago, llinols 
Makers of sanitary waterless toilets 5 Ot Ree 
















































More Eggs/ 
hen You Bring 
» ae Ultra-Violet Rays 
© Indoors Through 
CEL-O-GLASS 


OU can keep your egg baskets 

full all winter simply by using 
CEL-O-GLASS for your poultry and 
laying house windows. 
This remarkable material brings the 
vitalizing Ultra-Violet rays of the sun 
indoors and keeps poultry and live stock 
in healthy combidion. Just like turning 
your chickens outdoors—except that 
CEL-O-GLASS protects them from 
outdoor weather. 


Tests Prove that Se gt pee 
Admits Ample Ultra-Violet Light 
Numerous tests made by Experimental 
Stations and the actual experience of 
thousands of poultry raisers prove that 
CEL-O-GLASS lets through a sufficient 
quantity of the Ultra-Violet rays to sup- 
ply all that is needed. These stimula- 
ting rays prevent “weak legs” and other 
ailments and make hens lay — even 

when they are kept indoors. 


CEL-O0-GLASS Is Unbreakable, 
Durable and Economical 


CEL-O-GLASS is the original unbreak- 
able glass “substitute. Durable and wea- 
therproof. Keeps heat in—keeps cold 
out. Economical—saves repair bills. Put 
CEL-O-GLASS in your poultry houses 
now and reap the benefits in more eggs 
and healthier chickens all winter long. 


Be Sure You Get the Genuine 


There is only one genuine CEL-O- 
GLASS. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write us for the name of one near 
you who can. Free sample and instruc- 
tive folder No.50 gladly sent on request. 


ACETOL PRODUCTS, INC. 
21 Spruce St., New York, N: Y. 


© 11927 Acetol Products, Inc. 
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of Appleton’s; Major Pechkoff of the 
French Foreign Legion; May Robson and 
Helen Keller. 

When May Robson came to Tucson, 
Mr. Wright promised her a camp dinner 
on the desert, but each day—“very un- 
usual” for Arizona—it rained. The last 
evening of her visit came and still the 
clouds were dripping. The actress was 
disappointed. 

“Never mind,” Mr. Wright consoled 
her, ‘“‘you go get your knitting and sit by 
the window.” With this strange com- 
mand he went outside into the rain. When 
May Robson got back to the window with 
her work, he had managed to get a fire 
started just outside the window, and over 
it he broiled chops and fried potatoes and 
toasted buns. So Miss Robson had her 
camp dinner after all, even tho it had to 
be eaten on the dining room table. 

Another interesting guest was Helen 
Keller. She didn’t let her blindness keep 
her from getting acquainted with the 
garden. She asked to be led to each varie- 
ty of cactus and insisted upon feeling 
every one, and cheerfully let her fingers 
be pricked by the needle-like barbs of the 
cholla, the comparatively blunt spikes of 
the sahuaros, the silky splinters of the 
prickly pear. She felt over the tools in 
the author’s carpenter shop and re- 
marked that Mr. Wright must be a very 
orderly person. In the house her sensitive 
fingers traced the outlines of the furni- 
ture. She was particularly interested in a 
little statue in the living room, a cowboy 
on a bucking horse. The chaps of the 
cowboy puzzled her and they led her to 
the barn where she could pass her hand 
over a real pair of chaps. As she felt the 
thick wooi filled with burrs and cactus, 
a smile came to ner lips and she remarked, 
“No wondev the horse bucked.” 


N Y hobby? The rockpile.” It smacks 

of Sing Sing, doesn’t it? But Mr. 
Wright merely means that he likes to 
make things with rocks. He himself has 
built most of the stone walks, bird pools 
and bird tables scattered about the place, 
also the fountain in the patio, and he de- 
signed and helped lay the huge stone 
fireplace in the living room. 

The bird tables are no more than three 
or four upright slabs of rock upholding 
Underneath some of 
them are electric lights so that at night 
the garden may be lighted up with a soft 
lovely glow. The bird pools are shallow 
basins of irregular size and depth, covered 
with cement to make them watertight 
and lined with different colored stones of 
the desert. A small trench from the swim- 
ming pool brings them water. Here all 
day long the birds drink and bathe, 
and each morning thereis a_ break- 
fast of bird seed spread for them on the 
little stone tables. 


At first the English — tried to° 


take advantage of Mr. Wright’s hospi- 
tality, driving all the other brids away. 
Mr. Wright didn’t want to shoot them 
but he finally had to, and the amusing 
thing was that in some mysterious way the 
other birds knew that the shooting was not 
for them and would remain within a few 
feet of the tables until the sparrows were 
killed or driven away and then fly back. 
But on the terrace side of the house, 
every time the author came out to shoot, 
the sparrows heard the click of the door 
latch and flew away. “Ha, ha,” they 
chirped, “we have you now.” They little 
knew the wiles of an author. On the 
terrace he built a cradle for the gun, at- 
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No More Roup 


This Terrible Di 
ep me te Sve 


You know the symptoms—face swollen, running 
at eyes and nostrils, comb pale, whistle or sneeze 
when breathing, frequent. wiping of beak on feathers, 
breath with catarrhal odor. ‘ 

Conkey’s Roup Remedy is the one doctor that 
never fails. 


Chickens Doctor Themselves 


; In comes in the form of a powder; easily dissolve 
in water. Chickens doctor themselves as they drink, 

Eastern Prices—Packages, 25c, 50¢, $1.00; 114 lb. 
can, $2.35; 5 Ib. can, $5.50; all postpaid. 

Colorado and West—Packages, 30c, 60c, $1.20; 
1}4 Ib. can, $2.50; 5 Ib. can, $5.75; all postpaid. 

Conkey’s Canker Special stops and reduces that 
swelling of the membranes in the eyes and other 
places caused by colds or other roupy conditions 
Prevents cankers from forming. Squirt it into eyes 
and nostrils. 

Eastern Prices—Packages, 50c; pint, $1.20; quart, 
£2.00; gallon, $7.00; all postpaid. 

Colorado and West—Packages, 60c; pint, $1.45: 
quart, $2.40; gallon, $8.00; all postpaid. 

If your dealer cannot supply you with Conkey’s 
don’t accept substitutes, as they may do actual 
harm. Send us your order, and we will ship C.O0.D 
postage prepaid, so that you can pay the postman for 
the remedy only when it arrives. [237) 

Conkey’s Poultry Book, sent for only 4 cents 
stamps to pay postage. The G. E. Conkey Co., 
6666 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Is ready to use. Sure deatt 
[7 to rats and mice. Quickest 
cleanest, easiest wey, New 
tin package contains 18" Bis- 
Kits,” always fresh, 35¢ at 
alidrugand general stores. 
Guarantee coupon 
inevery package. 

The Rat Biscuit Co. 












success, Ouse: ¥ 
Poultry for Profit” will open your eyes, Send for a copy. 


NATIONAL POULTRY INSTITUTE, Dept. 511-C, WASHINGTON, D.C. 





American Poultry Journal 


OLDEST, LARGEST AND BEST. EST. 1874 


1 Yr. 25¢ &: 5 Yrs. $1 S&S 


over 100 








Secrets of Poultry Ruis- 
care for and feed chicks 
o 


Baby Chicks — 
J. Wi MILLER CO., Box 40, Rockford, Ill, 


SQUAB (j BOOK () FREE 


squabs and make money. Sold by millions. 
Write at once for free 40-page book ly 
printed in qplors telling how to do it. You 
will be surprised, PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 


H St., Melrose 











HAVE YOU SEEN THEM? 
Foy’s money making Pigeons are illustrated in natural 
colors in our big Pigeon and Poultry Catalog. It tells 
how to feed, breed, hatch and rear Squabs and 
Poultry for profit. Writa today for FREE BOOK 


FRANK FOY, Box 24, CLINTON, IOWA 


WHITE LEGHORN E°GS,4¥P cuicks 


now 
for spring shipment. Sired by 
200 to 293 males. Egg bred 28 years. Winners 20 
contests. Shi C.0.D. Catalog, _—— 4 price bu 
free. Thousands of pullets, hens, cockerels at low prices. 
GEORGE B,. FERRIS, 946 UNION, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAS 
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Choose aCarrom Game Board 
for the children! Picture their 
delight on Christmas Day 
when they discover that fifty- 
seven thrilling games can be 
played on this beautiful gift. 


Carrom Game Boards will do 
their bit to close up the family 
circle and keep the children 
safely occupied at home. 
meg a se as peg 
. arrom ards wi ast for 
Guplete with many years. Carried by dealers 
7 PIsCESO? everywhere. 


72 PIECES OF EQUIPMENT 
only Equipment includes: 30 hardwood 
15% 

and 
up 


tings, 15 numbered discs, 10 ten pins, 
1 backstop, 1 score tab, 3 spinning 
tops, 3 yellow flies, 3green flies, 2cues, 
1 dice cup, 2 dice, and 1 rule book. 


ne (@PPOM -. 


GAME BOARDS 
LUDINGTON -- MICHIGAN 
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You can make a better sprouterthan youcan 
buy. This epequter was made in one evening 

by a 14 year old boy with a saw and hammer. 
The cost, with heater, was $2.44. Thousands in 
use. All say it is the best and handiest made. 


Make Layers Out of Loafers 


To make hens lay their best, in winter, growing green feed, 
rich in vitamins, must be fed. Sprouted oats are best. 
The Putnam Home Made Sprouter yields the best and 
sweetest sprouts and with the least work. I will serd, free, 
plans for making this Sprouter with description of Little 
Putnam Stove to heat it. Also instructions for use of stove 
to keep fowls’ drinking water unfrozen. Stove holds three 

ints of oil. Burns a month without trimming or filling. 
atented burner. Nothing like it. Send me $1.95 and your 
dealer's name, and I will send you this + onderful stove by 
parcel post prepaid to your door. If not satisfied, return 
in 10 days and I'll refund money. 


Il, PUTNAM, Inc., Route 1129-0, Elmira, N. Y. 














CHICKS SHIPPED C.O.D. 
KENTUCKY Send only $1.00 and pay. postman 
the rest after you see chicks. Pure- 
bred stock selected by expert 


judge. Big Catalog. Write today. ~ 
Kentucky Hatchery, 362 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


GO INTO BUSINESS f2:,,¥oursel! 
Establish ~y" oper- 
en ay an Bmw gE 
ing. one: men or 
Bie Candy Booklet Pree. Write for it tod ; 
W. HILLYER RAGSDALE Drawer 208 EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
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tached a string to the trigger, and drew 
the string thru the screen. The next time 
Mr. Sparrow came he was well peppered 
with shot. Three days of this mysterious 
hidden shooting and the other birds came 
back. 


IMPLICITY, thoroness, the elimina- 

tion of the nonessential, that is the 
impression one gets from his garden, and 
that is the impression one gets from the 
man. Harold Bell Wright has means. 
He could afford elaborate pools, expen- 
sive lighting, exotic shrubs and flowers 
and a gardener to pamper and care for 
them. Instead he prefers to put lights 
under the bird tables, to make the pools 
himself, to set out plants that are fitted 
by nature to survive in just such a desert 
environment. What he has done could 
be duplicated by anyone who would take 
the time and give the attention to detail. 
For there is.a world of detail and one is 
not surprised after wandering thru such a 
garden that he is a person of extraor- 
dinary thoroness. For “God and the 
Groceryman,”’ he spent years gathering 
material, and in one corner of the study 
are several huge notebooks filled with 
clippings from religious articles. To have 
the Papago legends absolutely correct he 
takes trips up into the Papago country 
and goes over the tales with the Indians 
themselves. He will work hours to get 
the right cadence for a single sentence. 
And yet with all the work he puts on his 
writing, he still has leisure, time for his 

















A corner in the Wright garden 


friends, his hobby, “the rockpile,”’ chari- 
ty. He says it’s laziness, but one knows 
that it is a sort of super-efficiency, an 
ability to eliminate the unimportant from 
his life, just as he has from his garden. 

A long and interesting path this man 
has traveled, as landscape painter, min- 
ister and author. And the path just 
naturally leads into a garden. Perhaps 
there is a lot of truth in the paraphrase, 
“As a man gardeneth, so is he.” 











After 
3 hours 
in town 


is your house 
CHILLY 


because “the fire 
had to be banked’’? 














Have more comfort 
—for % less fuel 


RDINARILY, you dare not keep drafts 

on when you leave for an afternoon 
or evening “in town.” The fire may burn 
itself out before you get back. So you 
bank the fire and turn off the drafts. In 
half an hour the radiators grow cold. 
When you get home the house is chilly. 
It takes an hour to get up steam. 

A clever invention ends this. Merely 
by replacing the air-venting valve on each 
of your radiators with a Hoffman No. 2 
Vacuum Valve you have hot radiators 3 
hours (not 30 minutes) after banking. 
You get up steam in 15 minutes (not an 
hour)—and save 4 your fuel. 

By this saving, you earn 50% to 65% 

on your Hoffman No. 2 Vacuum Valves 
—the first year. At the end of the second, 
you have your investment back—plus 
a profit. Every year, after this, you save 
$5.00 on each radiator. 
Send for book—Like any investment, this 
one is worth studying. For complete details (ex- 
plaining the clever invention that makes this 
amazing comfort and fuel saving possible) send 
for interesting illustrated book “‘How to Lock Out 
AI R—the heat thief.” Just print your name and 
address on the edge of this ad and mail to 
Hoffman Specialty Co., Inc., Dept. CD-2, 25 West 
45th St., New York. 





Hot radiators 3 hours 
(notzominues) after banking 

15 minutes (not an hour) 
— to get up steam 


.. for 73 less fuel 


HOFFMAN No2 
VACUUM VALVES 
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oT ee ee motifs’ are - in- ~? 
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: low cases, two for 
a guest towels and 

Diy two for tea towels, 
of which. one each 
is shown at right 
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No. 272. The round cushion at left 
is of rose colored gingham quilted in 
black and has edges piped in black 


No. 273. Smartly simple is the 

card table cover illustrated above, of 

tan linen embroidered in red and 
black cross stitch 


No. 274. An unusual quilt for a 
child’s crib, below, is carried out 
in applique and simple stitchery 
No. 271. - The cushion below, rem- 
iniscent of the old patchwork quilts 
of Colonial days, is made of pink 
sprigged calico with applique in 
green and rose. The design meas- 
ures 12 inches square 











Patterns may be obtained by mail from Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, Jowa, at prices listed on page 74 
Better Homes and GarvENS, November, 1927 
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Needlework Directions 
(To Accompany Designs Shown Opposite) 


A VARIETY of pretty articles for the 
home may be made from transfer 
design No. 270, since six attractive motifs 
are given on this sheet. The needle- 
woman who possesses ingenuity will find 
many interesting uses for these. Sugges- 
tions are: sash curtains, towels, runners, 
scarfs and pillow cases. The iliustrations 
show the motifs applied to a tea towel, a 
guest towel and a pillow case. 

Any favorite color scheme may be 
employed, the articles pictured being em- 
broidered as follows: 


° " e ° e | 
Pillow cases: Satin stitch, outline and 


French knots, in all-white embroidery. 
Use one strand for satin stitch, three for 
outline and six for the knots. 

Guest towel: Lazy daisy stitches and 
French knots, using green and black 
floss in darning stitches side by side for 








the stems; pink and rose for the flowers; | 


black for the centers. Each petal has a 
tiny black stitch at the outer edge. Use 
six strands in needle. 

Tea towel: Black and red outline, for 
the dishes; flowers, pink and rose lazy 
daisy stitches with black French knot 
centers; leaves and stems, green. Use 
six strands in needle. 

The patchwork cushion has returned to 
favor and appears in many fascinating 
shapes and designs. Carried out in silks 
or mercerized fabrics it is ideal for living 
room or bedroom. For the porch or sum- 
mer bedroom, gingham, calico and per- 
cales offer delightful possibilities. The 
square cushion, No. 271, shown opposite, 
displays a design reminiscent of the old- 
fashioned patchwork quilt of grandmoth- 
er’s time. The background is of calico in 
a quaint floral design. The large flower 
is made of pink gingham held in place 
with heavy black chainstitching. Green 
gingham makes the leaves, and the buds 
are of pink gingham. The. motif is 10 
inches square and is suitable for use on a 
round or square cushion. Veins in flower 
are in black outline. 


UILTING bees were considered a 
wildly fascinating pastime in grand- 
mother’s time, and themodern womanfinds 
old fashioned quilted articles taking an im- 
portant place in home decoration. Quilted 
pillows are the newest thing for the home 
-and it is really astonishing how much 
these dainty little pillows can cost in the 
shops. They are made of silk or satin, as 
a rule, in gay solid colors, the quilted de- 
sign being used in all-over effect with con- 
centration upon the center figure. All one 
needs to do is to follow the stamped de- 
sign with running stitches to obtain the 
quilted effect of olden days. For porch, 
bedroom, etc., these cushions are fre- 
quently made of colored gingham or pop- 
lin, and the quilting is always done in a 
sharply contrasting color. For instance, 
the round cushion (No. 272) pictured on 
the opposite page is made of rose-colored 
poplin and the quilting is done in black, 
using six strands in needle. The motif 
measures about 14 inches across, and the 
finished cushion is about 18 inches in 
diameter, altho it may be made any size. 
A foundation cushion may be bought 
readymade in any department store, or 
may be made at home. The front and 
back sections of the cover are cut per- 
fectly round, the top section padded with 
an even layer of cotton batting, or sheet 
wadding, lined with cheesecloth and 
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Danwk. 
em table cloths & napkins 
vy . ane good taste 









the hostess”. EMILY POST 


This famous writer on etiquette 
says: “ Wedine on Linen Damask. 
This is merely a statement of fact 
if the house we are dining in bea 
perfectly appointed one. For the 
test of the practised hostess is in 
dinner giving and the test of the per- 
fect table is the quality of its Linen 
Damask...No other table cover- 
ing, no matter how fine or elabo- 
rate, satisfies our in- 
herentloveoffaultless =~ 


LINEN DA 





and skillfully woven, nothing can 
imitate the soft satin-smoothness, 
the suppleness and body of best 
quality pure Linen Damask. 
“The linen closet is the treasure 
chest of the ultra-fastidious host- 
ess. One might even coina slogan 
—A lady of quality is proclaimed 
bythe quality of her linen”...Emily 
Post writes with charm and author- 
ity in a booklet con- 
taining new ideas in 
tabledecoration. Help- 
#. <2 fulinformation forthe 
“*-%-") hostess. Use coupon. 


ASK 


TABLECLOTHS GG” NAPKINS 


LMP 


COfftah _/ 


IRISH AND SCOTTISH LINEN DAMASK GUILD, 260 W. Broadway, Dept. 10-G, New York, N.Y. 
I enclose 25cfor which pone send me your illustrated booklet on 


table coverings and co 


or effects with a foreword by Emily Post. 


shh as ne ae ee aie tet eae ant 


Re 














Now in your own home you can 
make those gorgeous Colonial 
Hooked Rugs you have always 
wanted—rugs of such exquisite 
colorings and designs that will 
prove the envy and admiration 
of all your friends. 


The amazing new Superior Simplified 
Rugcraft with the marvelous Rugcraft 
Looper and Frame enables you to create 
genuine hooked rugs by a method five 
times faster than the crude old-fashioned 


way and at one-half the cost. 


Beautiful color harmonies in charming, 
original patterns to complete your decor- 
ative ideas by a new method so simple 
that anyone can easily make a Colonial 
Hooked Rug in a few short hours. 


Combine Pleasure and Profit 
The popularity of Colonial Hooked: Rugs 


assures a ready market for those who 
wish to turn their spare time into profit. 







Made by 

Superior 
Simplified 
Rugcraft 


















pransigtaietra: ae oy 

uperior Rugcraft with its complete pattern design 

service can only be obtained direct from the originators 

and manufacturers. 

SUPERIOR APPLIANCE & PATTERN CO. 
211 Fourth Ave., Clearfield, Pa. 


Send Coupon Today! 


Superior Appliance & Pattern Co. 
211 Fourth Ave., Clearfield, Pa. 


Send complete details of Superior Simplified Rugcraft. 
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ALWAYS Ask For DENI ® 2 Years of Hits 
Pereeg” Mocteal o Sionclage, Diakegn’ 
Comedie phere ; . 

es we Entertainments, 


fsa blsckeoceakay Mag Gongs,” Catalog FIEEE, 
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quilted. The puff at side of cushion is 
simply a straight piece of cloth gathered 
at each side and sewed to back and front 
sections. A pretty effect is secured if the 
seams are piped with material to match 
the darning stitches in color. In the 
model illustrated the piping is done in 
black sateen. This design is very pretty 
on a taffeta background with the wage 
done in two colors, say blue taffeta wit 
black and orange darning stitches, and 
finished with an orange and black cord. 

The card table cover, No. 273, is of 
cream-colored linen cross-stitched in red 
and black floss, using fancy stitchery in 
red and black for the edges. Spades and 
clubs are worked in black with red frames 
or borders; hearts and diamonds in red 
with black cross stitch for border motifs. 
Use three strands in needle for the cross 
stitch, and six strands for the edge. 

An adorable quilt for baby’s crib is 
design No. 274. The center motif may 
be worked entirely in heavy outline in- 
stead of applique. 

The quilt illustrated is made on soft un- 
bleached muslin. Flowered calico is used 
for the girl’s bonnet and apron, rose ging- 
ham for her skirt. Green gingham makes 
the boy’s blouse, while rose gingham is 
used for his cap and trousers. The ap- 
om pieces are attached by means of 

eavy outline with black floss. Black 
outline is used also for the bench, clouds, 
faces, hands and feet, also for the oval 
line encircling the figures. The flowers 
are worked in pink and rose lazy daisy 
stitches with black centers; leaves and 
stems in green. 

The quilt is padded with cotton batting 
lined with unbleached muslin and tacked 
with pink floss at intervals. A narrow 
binding of pink gingham finishes the 
edge. This design is appropriate for 
a child’s bedspread. 





To Order Transfer Patterns 


Transfer patterns and floss for work- 
ing designs may be secured by mail 
from Bennie Hall, Better Homes and 
Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa, at the 





following prices: 

No. 270, blue, 20 cents. Floss to work 

design, 55 cents additional. 

No. 21. blue, 20 cents. (Pattern in- 

- cludes cutting outlines for applique.) 

No. 273, blue, 20 cents. Floss, | dozen 
skeins any color, 55 cents. 

No. 274, blue, 30 cents. Floss to work 
design, 65 cents additional. 

Mrs. Hall will gladly answer any 
needlework inquiries. lease do not 
ws for C. O. D. service on patterns or 

oss. 

















| Under the Library Lamp 


Continued from page 22 


| psychologists like to call him, thinks she 
| bes more of a problem. Her son adores 
_ making things, and the Dan Beard books 
_ are his delight, also all the other manuals 
on creating useful boy-products out of 
boxes and barrels. He loves books that 
explain to him the mysteries of parlor 
magic. He is often an ardent boy scout 
and reads an occasional article on out- 
door life, but further into science he 
doesn’t go. He has read the Tom Swift 
series and he still reads the Oz books, but 
his mother thinks he is too immature in 
| his reading tastes. I agree that he needs 
encouragement and should think he 
might enter the book-world by way of 
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onomical-Complete 


Acknowledged as America’s most 
practical, up-to-date Cook Book. Used 
daily by experienced housekeepers, 
brides, home economics teachers, 
managers, chefs. 2625 easily followed, tested 
recipes, the result of years of experience in a 
home kitchen. A treasure house of ideas for 

lanning and cooking an variety of 

icious mM 


An appreciated gift. Boundis white washable 





SOFT WATER 


— Without a Cistern 


If you have hard running water in 
home, you can have all the fresh Bott 


sWetet yor want. Ho pompe—so walt 
ae Fresh 
Water 
SOFTENER 

softens hard water as fast asyoudraw 
pS eh 
‘ipee thy piember's hel [e any 
Easy Terms—$5 Down 





and a year to balance of our low fac’ 
Go your 3° O95 cask with order on 90 ange 
rial. Write for free circular today. 


Champion Water Softener Co. A83."s** Eatses, i: 











95 « 
ry A Kalamazoo 
Direct to You” 











iGaen Decorating 


LEARN AT HOME 





National School of Interior Decorating 
Dept. 2411 119 W. 57th St., New York City 












§ Loveliness 
A Clear 
Healthy Skin 
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In anticipation of 
again placing be- 
fore our customers 
a collection of 
Darwin Tulips we 
have had a suffici- 
ent quantity grown 
so that we can 
offer 


50 Giant Darwin Tulip Bulbs 


Finest Mixed, for $2.00 
Selected from fifteen named varieties 


Few vag flowering plants rival the 
Darwin Tulip for brilliance of bloom. 
Borne on strong stems often exceed- 
three feet. They are a wonderful 
ition to the flower garden. 
Plant any time before becomes frozen 
Bloom from a ef May to Decorat.on Day 


Mention this advertisement and send Check, 
Money Order, our Gi = or call at our Store, 
and secure me onenet jection, sent 

to any tin 8. east of the M ssipl. 
For mts West and Canada, add 25c, $2.25. 


Our 1927 Fall Bulb Catalogue sent on request 





- .We 
ting started and d nesses. 
hed 1916. Write for inf ormation; it will open your 
eyes. Do it t You'll never regret it! 
American Landscape School, 79-J.. Newark, N. Y. 


























Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners Suburbanites, Truckers, 
a Fruit Growers. 
American Farm Machine Co. 
1185 884 Ave, 8. 'E., Minneapolis, Minn, 


CACTI Seereae ss 


ceptable Christmas presents. Handsome illustrated 
catalog, with pkt. cacti seeds, 25c. Desert Plant Co., 
Dept. B.H., Station A, Box 95, El Paso, Texas. ~~ 


BEAUTIFY YOUR GROUND 


5 Eres 















esting correspondence cou’ or amateurs. Write 
for particulars. National § School of Landscape 
Desiga, 508 Equitable Bidg., Des Moines, Ia. 
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The American Boy, that beloved boy- 
magazine, and later take The Scientific 
American. He, too, should be given Tom 
Sawyer and H uckleberry Finn and all the 
other books I have named, fiction first. 
With so much excellent reading matter 
for such a boy, I don’t see how he can 
long escape its spell. But don’t su gest 
too often; don’t urge too hard; 

force. Let him seem to discover for ooh 
self which books are his. 


({JR18 are a different problem. Usually 
from the first their imaginations are 
active and their literary pathies 
warm, but instead of developing to the 
point of demanding stronger mental food, 
sturdier stuff, they seem content for too 
long a period with the mild literary gruel 
of sentimental girlhood. They need the 
Jungle Books—they, too, need Treasure 
Island and Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry 
Finn as a relief from the Sally Smith 
Series—and sometimes a change will help 
them to appreciate Willa Cather, Jane 
Austen, Dickens. 

Speaking of Dickens, I usually dislike 
“thalf-books”—“softened down”’ classics. 
Rut I have become a friend to one of 
them, Samuel McCord Crothers’ The 
Children of Dickens. This book (which, 
by the way, is illustrated with Jessie 
Willcox Smith’s pictures) introduces the 
child of eight to twelve, perhaps older, 
to the adorable Dickens children before 
he is ready for Dickens as a whole. And 
I have come to think that even for the 
child who doesn’t read Dickens later 
(plenty of children don’t, these days, you 
know) it is better to have this portion of 
the delightful (if verbose) Victorian 
novelist than none of him at all. And 
much of Dickens still has its appeal if it 
can be separated from the small type 
and long descriptions of the dusty-looking 
edition that most of us know. ‘Mother, 
there is the nicest book up at Johnston’s!”’ 
my Mary said to me one day several 
years ago. “It has the queerest people in 
it; I just love to read about them!’’ She 
talked for several minutes before I appre- 
ciated the fact that she was telling me 
about some familiar Dickens characters: 
Mr. Micawber, Uriah Heep and others. 
She had picked up, not Mr. Crothers’ 
book, but a volume containing some of 
the more famous and readable portions of 
Dickens—and it had appealed to her in- 
stantly. I had thought her far too young 
for Dickens, and she wasn’t—presented 
in this way; I felt a little ashamed that I 
vena t had a better understanding of the 

cities of my own little girl. She is 
rs + ag now, and doesn’t yet read the 
novels as a whole with much enjoyment 
tho some of them have been read aloud to 
her. But she is familiar with most of the 
Dickens characters, thanks to Mr. 
Crothers as well as to our neighbors’ 
book. 

In this month containing Children’s 
Book Week I have given you no new lists, 
perhaps few new ideas. But if I have a 
message for mothers of growing children, 
it is this: Don’t force your child to read, 
don’t urge, don’t even suggest too obvi- 
ously. Don’t take away what he enjoys 
even tho you disapprove of it. Develop 
his love of books by building on the taste 


he already has—let him grow from that | 


base. (It 1s the only one he has, and neces- 
sarily the only one from which he ean 
grow.) Put good books in his way and if 
they are at this time the right books for 


him, he will find them. More you can’t 


do. Surely this is enough. 
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This is Your Protection 


If you purchase any article advertised in 
Better Homes and Gardens, whether you buy it 
of the local dealer or direct, and it is not as 
represented in the advertisement, we guarantee 
that your money will be returned if you men- 
tioned Better Homes and Gardens when you 
purchased the article. We do not guarantee 
accounts of honest bankrupts. 
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HOT WATER ) 


EVERYWHERE?! 


“HOLYOKE” KEROSENE 
HOT WATER HEATERS 


for 












































Suburban, and Country Homes 
where Gas is not available. 





Write for FREE Booklet No. 11, “Hot Water in 
the Home,” giving name of your plumber. 


HOLYOKE HEATER COMPANY 
Holyoke, Mass. 


PLUXURY of Cistern Water 
at turn of a Faucet— 


Soft rainwater for bathing, 
shampooing, shaving, dishwash- 
ing and home laundry use—at 
tne turn of a faucet! 


KEWANEE “Bungalow 
Model” Water Supply Sysum 
does this for about 2 cents a duy 
KEWANEE also gives you 
fresh water like “‘city water.” 








Write for the facts of what 
this new KEWANEE can do. 


Kewanee Private Utilities Co. 


K E W A N E E 4568. Frankiin Street, Kewanee, Ili 


“Bungalow Model” KEWAN EE 


Now $125 

















Prevent Radiator Smud¢e on walls, ceil- 
ings, pictures, and hangings. Protect dec- 
orations. Save expense. Therm-O-flectors 
fit snugly over any radiator. Not only 
space above radiator but entire wall stays 
clean. Write today for full details 


CHeat-deflecting radiator shields 
The J. D. Gerken, Co., 28 Ontario St., Toledo,Ohio 


Representatives wanted in every locality to 
call on dealers and other prospects. 


SHRISTMAS CARDS 
|] FOR HAND COLORING 


















































UNUSUAL DESIGNS BY LEADING ARTISTS 


PA eos ng c hristmas [00 86ic=: pecial X-Mas cards and 
wite euvelupes w$ fo: tte ge a 

. All uifferent. b 93. 00 
cube cards should sell for 1. cents rere ent up meee parma Many 
Bre earn.ng extra Christmas money doing it. Send for assortment pow. 










An ipternational organization of artists and ¢ 
Catalogue sho 


wing many on comune. 





Won’t Mar Finest Wall Paper 


And will harmonize with any color decorations, 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 

For heavy pictures, mirrors, etc., use 

Moore Push-less Hangers 
They strongly grip the wall 

10c pkts Everywhere 

Send for Sample, New Enameled Cup Hook 

MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Plant Barnes’ trees 

and plants. Nur- 

ger men. ie years. 

ee mee der Home 

Garden it collection. Free_premitin ae every 
order new customer. Catalogue 


4. 4, BARNES’ NURSERIES, College Hill, , aR hie 














Canterbury Art Guild, 367 Boylston St., Suite 7, Boston, Mass. 
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Ask Us 


UESTIONS and answers have been 
quite the thing these past few 
months. Suppose, now, that you as 
readers of this magazine do the question 
asking and let us supply the answers. Do 
you want to know what books to give 
the children to read; what to serve at 
bridge club; when to set out evergreens; 
how to clean velour curtains, and so on? 
Our staff of consultants will be glad to 
furnish information on such home-making 
questions. If you will observe the follow- 
ing suggestions in writing us it will enable 
us to give more prompt, efficient service. 
Many of you are eager to improve the 
interiors of your homes. Our interior 
decorating consultant is here to help 
on decorating problems of all kinds but 
it will simplify matters if, when writing, 
you will send a diagram of the room 
which you wish rearranged or redeco- 
rated. In the diagram give dimensions, 
show placing of windows and doors, giv- 
ing measurements, describe floor cover- 
ings and walls, list the furniture which 
must go into the room and describe fully. 
These details are essential in preparing 
workable suggestions. 


If You Are Planning to Build 


Before building a new house or remod- 
eling your old one, write our building 
department if questions arise. In case 
you wish to remodel your present home, 
send with your letter a kodak picture of 
the house and a sketch of the floor plan. 
with measurements. 

Working plans, of course, cannot be 
provided in this service, but suggestions 
and sketches are cheerf ully supplied. 


How Does Your Garden Grow? 


This last summer perhaps your dahlias 
failed to bloom or it may be that your 


Another 


asters rotted off at the stems. It is fairly 
safe to say that you were confronted by 
at least a few pe rple xing situations. Right 
now while they are fresh in your mind, 
tell us about them. We shall be glad to 
help you so that this season’s errors will 
not be repeated. Questions about land- 
scaping are also gladly answered. Indi- 
vidual landscape plans, however, cannot 
be furnished without making a charge, 
proportionate to the work involved. 


General Instructions 

When asking for information of any 
kind, enclose a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope for reply. This is the only fee, 
except in landscape plans as mentioned 
above. Be sure to allow plenty of time 
for our reply to reach you. Some letters 
require considerable attention. Address 
all letters of inquiry to the Subscribers’ 
Information Bureau, care of Better Homes 
and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa. We are 
here to help in any way possible. 


Blueprints for Wrought Iron Projects 

From time to time there will appear 
in Better Homes and Gardens photo- 
graphs and descriptions of wrought iron 
articles which the handy man or woman 
can make at home. This fascinating 
work is not difficult and no experience is 
necessary. Best results, however, will be 
accomplished if blueprints are followed. 
We shall be glad to forward blueprints 
for any project in the series for twenty- 
five cents each. 

There are still a few copies of instruc- 
tions for making lamp shades of parch- 
ment paper. If you did not get your 
copy send four cents today. Address 
letters to Editorial Service Department, 
Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, 
Towa. 
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How to protect 
>, your Roses 


Roses do not mind the cold as 
much as Seer do sun and winds 
alternately heating and freezing 
them. le winter protection 
need not be elaborate, it is 
essential — although easy to 
give. 


This is how we doit. After the 
first frost, loose ends of climb- 
a are tied up —s ieee of ro 
ong hybrid perpet are cu 
off. Earth around each bush is 
hilled up 10 to 12 inches. After 
the ground is frozen hard, hol- 
lows are filled with manure— 
préwshiy fresh cow manure. 

extreme climates it may be 
desirable to ee a cover of leaves or straw, and to 
hold this in place with branches or wire netting. 

+ + + 

Until the ground i is frozen hard it is not too late to 
plant “Star Roses’. Why not order a “Star Dozen” 
now? All colors. Best-liked, most satisfactory roses. 
Our best selling selection. Cataloged at $12.50. Costs 
you only $10.50. Order today! 


The fall “Guide” profusely illustrated, tells all about 
“Star Roses’’ as well as splendid bulbs and shrubs. 
Send today! 


The Conard-Pyle Company 


Star Rose Gardens Box 74 West Grove, Pa. 


INDESTRUCTO 


TRADE MARK 








METAL LABELS 


Label Dahlias, Gladioll, Cagpes, etc., and know 
next No. 1 label, wired 


b. 1 tor pot plants 
use, stake in tall, 81.75 per 100, Noo " 
tall” 52.50 ow } id. Samples sent for 
2e¢ stamp. Folder tree.” by many 

and nurserymen. 

BALL and SOCKET MFG. CO., West Cheshire, Conn. 
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c A Notable Addition to 
the Nations moet 


Per a in every detail” 








TU DY LAN DSCADE ARCHITECTURE 


and J 
eS en 
landscape architects in U. 8., despite unusual de- 
mand. We teach you by correspondence, fully, 
thoroughly. Personal supervision by one 
America’s foremost authorities. Pleasant, , spare 
time course. esibl 
Write for details en ’ 
SY Wr mm National 

















NEW “KENTUCKY BRED” 


SPRING GARDEN CATALOG 
Choose your vinotion for this fall 
from or a new FREE book “Ken- 











ey x ee he COMPANY, <_ 
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DONT BURN YOUR LEAVES! 


ment ype —_ ry kept moist, make excellent Artificial 
ure. 
Fae ewe cnt ether qnoten setup, Ces caw 





ADCO, 1741 Ludlow St. Philadelphia, Pa. 








y Guaranteed. 
A trial order - aati ent 

















Bettrer Homes and GARDENS 


Tips for the Handy Man 


I WOULD make a suggestion which I 
think will be of value to others. 
When having a sink, stationary tubs, or 
cupboards built in, have the lower edge 
cut back three or four inches to leave toe 
space. Then when you stand in front, 
you won’t hit the woodwork and mar it 
or the toes of your shoes. It also permits 
standing close, and is more comfortable. 

I had my sink fixed this way and find 
it very convenient when washing dishes 
and doing other household tasks. Mine 
is three and a half inches back and four 
inches from the floor. (Contributed by 
Mrs. Lillian V. Hilt, Hilts, California.) 


Finding the Leak in the Roof 


E had a leak somewhere in the roof 

and every time a rain beat down from 
the west, the water would get thru this 
defective place, run down the rafters and 
drip into the bathroom. Several times 
carpenters came at our call, but somehow 
the leak could never be definitely located 
and patched. 

Finally, in despair, we sent for one of 
our best local contractors. He and his 
right hand man went over the roof 
thoroly but admitted that possibly they 
hadn’t completely fixed it. They hadn’t. 
The next rain got thru as usual. 

Then Dad got on the job. After some 
thought he said he believed he had a 
method which would locate the leak. He 
connected the garden hose to an outside 
faucet and sprayed the roof with water 
while someone in the attic watched for 
and spotted the places where the water 
first showed thru. Once the place was 
found it took but a moment to patch it. 
I hope this idea will be of value to others. 
(Contributed by M. C. O’Connell, Boone, 


Iowa.) 
Using Fine Coal 


(C)CCASIONALLY we face the prob- 
lem of using up the fine coal which 
accumulates and is left in the coal bin. 
To pour it from a scuttle into an open 
grate is unsatisfactory. May the follow- 
ing plan prove as helpful to you as it has 
to me: 

Save all paper bags in which groceries 
are delivered. Fill these with the fine 
coal and set them inea handy place. As 
coal is needed, simply set a bag of this 
coal on the fire. As the bag burns the 
coal becomes heated and fuses together, 
thus preventing it from falling thru the 
grate. Try it yourself! (Contributed by 
Mrs. J. T. Martin, Shellman, Georgia.) 


Removing Wall Paper 


Alu the members of the family had 
taken ahand at helping to remove the 
living room wall paper, and had about 
given up. A friend suggested the follow- 
ing plan, however, which worked fine: 

e procured a small hand sprayer and 
after filling the tank with water, sprayed 
the walls. 

We were delighted with the results for 
in some places the paper actually curled 
loose of its own accord. The rest came off 
easily with a little attention. The walls 
were left about thirty minutes after 
spraying so the water would soak in well. 
—Subscriber. 





Hold a red-hot iron to the head of that 
obstinate screw for a few moments, then 
remove while the screw is still hot. This 
usually works. 


" 

















Goss WaTHERSEST STAINED SHINGLES 24 in. 1 ~ Le = 
-in. exposure on sidewalls. end | 16-in. Green 8 
Architect, H. G. Cooper. 


Building Small Homes of 
Special Sales Value 


The South Lansing Real Estate Co. have been 
using WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles season 
after season with increasing appreciation that 
the careful selection of colors and variation of 
treatment on sidewalls as well as roofs gives them 
distinctive small homes that are easy to sell. 


WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles made of 
100% edge grain red cedar are proving to be the 
best building material for sidewalls not only be- 
cause they cost less than other sidewall material 
but because they do insure distinctive treat- 
ments of exceptional value. WEATHERBEST 
should not be compared with ordinary stained 
shingles. 


Send 10c in stamps or coin and coupon 
for valuable information on remodeling and 
new building. WEATHERBEST STAINED 
SHINGLE Co., Inc., 1021 Island St., North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. Western Plant—St. Paul, 
Minn. Distributing Warehouses in Leading 


I Balherbesl 


STAINED-SHINGLES 


For Roofs and Sidewalls 


Wearuersest Sramvep Saiwore Co., Inc. a 
1021 Island St., North Tonawanda, N. “ | 
Enclosed is 10c (stamps or coin). ase send | 


{| ] Wearuersesr Color Chart, [ | Povitolio ot ot Photo- 
provers showing Weatuersest Homes in Colors, | 
{ ] Book on Modernizing and Reshingling 





RADIATOR 


STOP smupct 


Trico Enclosures save Teeon 


redecorating 


Complete the beauty | 
of your home. Turn ' 
radiators into attrac- 
tive furniture. Save50 
to 75% on future re- 
decorating. Trico En- 
eens a bring new 
fae 


Make pam wine window 
seats ,stands,consoles. 
Give you another ae ee of furniture. Made for high 
and low radiators in two styles of enclosures, cane 
or rod grille and open type covers Special gauge 
furniture steel. Handsomely finished in many coats 
of baked enamel by hand to match wood, marble or 
interior scheme. Concealed water ns humidity oes 
Write for interesting comment, ‘‘ What Use: 
and new book of decorating ideas in a 
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Stul(ue E Sci oO eu : ES 
1738 N. Kolmar Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Name. 


Address. 
Representatives: Exclusive franchises open in many localities. 





























Across the Editors Desks 








HIS issue of Better Homes and Gardens was 

planned with certain things in view, and we 
would like to hear from our readers as to what 
they think of the plan. 


WE wanted to have roses well represented. 
So we arranged to present two rose articles, 
and then a rose garden treatment for the Jand- 
scape page. The two articles were from far 
separated districts, the Southwest and North- 
east. Contrasting problems are represented. For 
instance in one locality the Radiance roses are a 
great success—in the other they are not. The 
two articles are chock full of information for 
prospective rose-growers, amateurs or otherwise. 


AROLD BELL WRIGHT swings a wicked 

sledge-hammer breaking rocks for garden 
fixtures, we are told by Rosemary Drachman, 
who tells us something of the garden life of this 
successful author. Her article is the first of a 
series of enthralling sketches on visits with 
Americans of today in their gardens. 





‘THE coming of winter makes us all wish to 
keep as much of the summer garden atmos- 
phere thru the colder months as possible, so the 
article on house plants by Anderson McCully, 
introducing a sweet-faced old mother tendiyg 
her flowers, is appropriate. 


ND then, speaking of amateur gardeners, we 
believe that much of the value of Better 

Homes and Gardens resides in the faet that it 
avoids technical treatment as much as possible 
and keeps close to the gardener who is first of 
all a homemaker, and who keeps a garden be- 
cause it is an exquisite frame for the home, 
which is really the soul of the garden. For that 
reason as well as others, we welcome the article 
by Arthur Knapp, who expresses his desire for 
the kind of writing which is easily understand- 
able to the lay gardener, and then goes ahead 
himself and writes an excellent story in plain 
and non-technical language concerning his own 
experience. 

A part of his experience has to do with sandy 
soil, and he tells how to overcome difficulties. 

To balance this we present an interesting ex- 

erience story by M. G. Kains telling how to 
handle heavy soil, adding a brief note concern- 
ing sour spots. 








In such and other ways we shall continue to 
strive to balance up the monthly picture and 
meet the needs of home gardeners in widely 
separated localities. What do you think of it? 


HO can fail to be thrilled with the inti- 

mate experience story of “Making a House 
Into a Home,” by Madge Hutchinson? This 
story takes a three-room dwelling and trans- 
forms it into a modest but delightfully environed 
six-room home. Such stories as these give me a 
real “kick,” if such slang may be permitted here. 
They are better than tales of adventure on the 
high seas. I will not go into detail about the 
other articles. But I do want you to know that 
we are responsive to the wants of the greatest 
number, as those wants become apparent. 


UILDING! The air is full of the spirit of 

it as this is written. The thrill that comes 
to the owner of a home in the making, as he sees 
his dream taking the forms of reality, is being 
rene in the Better Homes and Gardens 
office. 

Not more than a dozen feet from where I am 
sitting, a carpenter is nailing down one of the 
plank supports for the concrete floor that is to 
be poured in a few days. The fragrance of fresh 
pine lumber is drifting in at the open window. 
Saws and hammers are making their symphony 
—undertones of singing rasps punctuated by 
rhythmic beats. Steel is clanking out below, 
oe the reinforcement rods and beams are 
piled. 


Net comes the swishing flow of concrete 
into the forms, and a monolithic form is 
cast which will endure for decades, perhaps 
centuries. 

And this process of building is one stage of 
the realization of a dream. The great expan- 





sion in the publishing plant is made necessary 
largely because of the Demag — ts growth of 
e 


Better Homes and Gardens. The plant was a 
sort of Unit House. Another large unit is being 
added, and in a few more weeks Better Homes 


and Gardens will move into 

more spacious quarters. S3 : 
And then the thrill of oc- ° 
cupying a new home! 



































